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Lorp Cromer has seized the opportunity afforded him by this 
history of the affairs of Egypt to analyse the circumstances con- 
nected with the evacuation of Khartoum and the death of General 
Gordon. In so doing, not unnaturally, he has become his own 
strenuous advocate, after a silence of several decades, throughout 
which he has been severely criticised, in common with Mr. Gladstone, 
by the friends and relatives of General Gordon. 

Since this series of articles was begun, the present writer has 
had an opportunity of seeing some of the British and foreign 
criticisms of Lord Cromer’s examination of the complications 
surrounding the Gordon episode. It is a singular and striking 
coincidence that many of Lord Cromer’s critics, after adversely 
commenting on the historical accuracy of Lord Cromer’s statement 
of events, conclude their remarks by an appeal to the maxim De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum. They say, in effect, that Lord Cromer has 
been guilty of an unpardonable infringement of the rule that the 
fullest meed of praise should be awarded to the dead, and the 
smallest measure of blame and censure. General Gordon, owing 
to the fascination of his character and qualities, had more loyal 
and blind supporters than any soldier, probably, has ever had; 
therefore, he was a more dangerous man to criticise when in the 
grave than when living. Lord Cromer had rendered his task of 
dislodging the impression created by General Gordon’s Journal far 
more difficult by retaining a dignified silence during the period 
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when the fierce and bitter controversy which arose on General 
Gordon’s death was raging. In the official position which he then 
occupied, Lord Cromer could not easily do otherwise than allow 
the poisoned arrows of unthinking and vengeful individuals to pass 
by without wincing at the wounds they inflicted. In fairness to Lord 
Cromer, we must protest against the theory that he has done any- 
thing unworthy in putting his honest opinion of the conduct of 
General Gordon, in a trying time, before the world. He has allowed 
General Gordon’s reputation to stand unassailed for 23 years; and 
as life was drawing to a close, it was merely human that Lord 
Cromer should think it his public duty to his country, and his 
private duty to his own credit and conscience, to submit his ex- 
planation of his policy and conduct to his contemporaries. Those 
who appeal to the Latin tag already quoted, in their turn should 
have remembered how impossible it is, owing to the exigencies of 
English public life, for a State official, unless a member of the 
Government, to defend himself from the onslaughts of uninformed 
and prejudiced assailants. We have dealt gently with Lord 
Cromer’s proceedings in relation to the Denshawai and other 
incidents for this reason, though we confess to thinking that the 
Denshawai incident has had such momentous and serious conse- 
quences in Egypt that the absence of any comprehensible defence 
from Lord Cromer and his subordinates is affecting the course of 
events in Egyptian national life to such a degree that a relaxation 
of the ordinary rule in favour of the officials concerned should be 
permitted. 

The tragical story of Gordon’s mission to Khartoum 
has been so often and so ably told, from every conceiv- 
able point of view in favour of General Gordon, that we do not 
propose to enter into any scrutiny of the enormous mass of detail, 
incident, and circumstance, which constitute the history of what 
was a deplorable and melancholy business. We shall confine our- 
selves to stating some grounds for our opinion that the censures 
passed on Mr. Gladstone and Lord Cromer are not justified. Mr. 
Gladstone, in his speech on Soudan affairs in the House of Com- 
mons, in February, 1885, said: “The difficulties of the case have 
passed entirely beyond the limits of such political and military 
difficulties as I have known in the course of an experience of half 
acentury.” This is an utterance which was in no way exaggerated, 
and which has been confirmed by matters that have transpired 
since Mr. Gladstone voiced this sentiment, in an appeal to harsh 
and angry critics to take a calmer and more considerate view of the 
situation. It is possible that the time has not yet come to arrive 
at a definite judgment on the acts of the public men who were 
implicated in the Gordon tragedy ; it is probable that the time may 
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never come. Not only are the difficulties which inhere to the 
whole history of the episode a tremendous obstacle to the forma- 
tion of an exact conclusion; but the question is obscured by the 
various hypotheses and assumptions as to what would have hap- 
pened if certain lines of policy, which were not insisted on, though 
suggested, had been carried through to the end. For instance, 
one of the most debatable points in the controversy was the 
strongly advocated, and more vigorously opposed, appointment of 
Zobeir Pasha. Zobeir Pasha and General Gordon were men who 
had the best of reasons for hating and distrusting each other: 
Zobeir Pasha’s son had been executed at the instance of General 
Gordon. The advocates of the policy of letting Zobeir Pasha 
accompany General Gordon argued that all the subsequent com- 
plications would have been averted if this scheme had been given 
effect to. The answer to this argument (which is a mere assump- 
tion) appears to us quite simple. Supposing Zobeir Pasha had 
been sent to Khartoum with General Gordon, and had then taken 
advantage of his position to revenge his son’s death, the outcry on 
the part of those who had urged the manifest dangers of putting 
General Gordon in the power of Zobeir Pasha would have had an 
overwhelming justification. It is clear that it would be a profitless 
waste of time to speculate on the situation which might have been 
created by the performance of certain acts which, in fact, were 
never performed. To resort to such speculations, so that one may 
damage the public character of eminent statesmen and officials is 
an occupation which we decline to engage in; but it is unfortunate 
that so many of the defenders of General Gordon should have come 
forward to do so. 

Lord Cromer is not free from blame in this respect, as he has 
closed his description of the Gordon catastrophe with these words: 
“Mr. Gladstone’s error of judgment in delaying too long the 
despatch of the Nile Expedition left a stain on the reputation of 
England which it will be beyond the power of either the impartial 
historian, or the partial apologist to efface.”3 Here Lord Cromer 
has fallen into the error which, in previous pages, he had warned 
future writers against, and reproved past writers for. Lor Cromer 
has taken for granted a hypothesis which is fundamental to the 
fairness of his criticism on Mr. Gladstone. It is a hypothesis which 
Mr. Gladstone himself rejected in explicit terms. The delay in 
sending the Nile Expedition was due to the disinclination of the 
British Government to be entangled in an adventure which the 
disobedience of their representative was pushing Ministers into. 
The proposition on which Lord Cromer bases his attack on Mr. 
Gladstone’s inaction is this: that a representative of a Government 
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who is sent out on a dangerous mission, and who disobeys his 
instructions, thereby imperilling his life and liberty, is entitled, as 
of right, to be relieved by the armed forces of the Crown. Mr. 
Gladstone took a more moderate view of the relation of the State 
to one of its servants, when he remarked in a letter of January 
10th, 1890: “My own opinion is that it is harder to justify our 
doing so much to rescue him, than our not doing more.”4 In a 
letter to Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville expressed himself in 
stronger but similar terms: “The sending out that army at all, 
perhaps somewhat weakens our case. I cannot admit that either 
geneials or statesmen, who have accepted the offer of a man to 
lead a forlorn hope, are in the least bound to risk the lives of 
thousands for the uncertain chance of saving a forlorn hope.”5 In 
replying to this letter, Mr. Gladstone reiterated his opinion: “He 
(General Gordon) really remained in utter defiance of the whole 
mind and spirit of our instructions. I do not see what could have 
justified him, except (like Nelson at Trafalgar) a great success. 
To remain beleaguered in Khartoum was only the proof of his 
failure. It was his absolute duty to withdraw, if he could; and I 
have never heard his power to do so disputed. For us to have 
complied with his demands was madness and crime.”6 General 
Gordon’s Journals provide ample material for a convincing defence 
of the British statesmen. He admits his insubordination quite 
frankly: “I own to having been very insubordinate to Her 
Majesty’s Government and its officials, but it is my nature, and I 
cannot help it. I fear I have not even tried to play battledore and 
shuttlecock with them. I know if J was chief, I would never 
employ myself, for I am incorrigible. To men like Dilke, who 
weigh every word, I must be perfect poison. I wonder what the 
telegrams about Soudan have cost Her Majesty’s Government ?”? 
The heaviest cost entailed to Great Britain by General Gordon’s 
telegrams was his life ; but the reputation of Ministers and officials, 
who were placed in an impossible position by General Gordon’s 
brilliant and erratic habits of mind, ought not to be smirched by 
the imputation that their incompetence and vacillation threw away 
the life of one of Britain’s gallantest sons. One other passage 
from General Gordon’s Journal will suffice to indicate the amazing 
lack of consistency in his standpoint: “Take, for instance, our 
defeat here, on the 16th March, which is put down to the treachery 
of the Pashas. Ten thousand articles in the Zimes will not make 
me think that their execution was not a judicial murder, yet prob- 
ably the Zzmes may say I was justified ; it alters not the affair with 
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me, it is simply my intelligence against that of their correspondent. 
If the Times saw this in print, it would say, ‘Why, then, did you 
act as you did?’ to which I fear I have no answer.”8 

The real blunder was to accept General Gordon’s chivalrous 
offer. The peculiar way in which the Government was rushed into 
nominating him has never been satisfactorily cleared up. On 
January 18th, Lord Hartington, Lord Granville, Lord Northbrook, 
and Sir Charles Dilke met at the War Office. “Lord Wolseley 
brought Gordon and left him in the ante-room. After a conversa- 
tion with the Ministers, he came out and said to Gordon: ‘ Govern: 
ment are determined to evacuate the Soudan, for they will nct 
guarantee the future government. Will you go and do it?’ I said 
‘Yes.’ He said, ‘Go in.” I went in and saw them. They said, 
‘Did Wolseley tell you your orders?’ I said, ‘Yes’ I said, ‘ You 
will not guarantee future government of the Soudan, and you wish 
me to go up and evacuate now.’ They said, ‘Yes,’ and it was 
over, and I left at 8 pm. for Calais.”8 It is not the lot of many 
men to inspire confidence to such an extent that a problem of this 
menacing gravity should be entrusted to them for solution, after 
such a brief colloquy. General Gordon was escorted to the station 
by Lerd Granville, who took his ticket, by Lord Wolseley, who 
carried his bag, and the Duke of Cambridge, who opened the car- 
riage door. Mr. Gladstone wired his assent, but it is mght to 
observe, according to a note made by Mr. Bright in 1885, that Mr. 
Gladstone did not know General Gordon personally: “ Mr. Glad- 
stone never saw Gordon. He was appointed by Ministers in town, 
and Gladstone concurred, but had never seen him.”10 Lord Derby, 
a wise and cool-headed counsellor, was in London, but was not 
consulted ; nor was Lord Kimberley, whose absence on this occa- 
sion may have changed the course of history. Lord Fitzmaurice 
observes: “It was a greater misfortune that Lord Kimberley was 
not in London. ‘If he had known in time,’ he afterwards said, he 
would have shown Gordon to be unfit for the work, ‘for he knew 
him well.’ "11 

Mr. Demetrius Boulger has misrepresented the governmental 
attitude towards General Gordon. In his summing up Mr. Boulger 
contends: “The Government sent General Gordon to the Soudan 
on an absolutely hopeless mission for any one or two men tc 
accomplish without that support in reinforcements on which 
General Gordon thought he could count.”12 Such is Mr. Boulger’s 
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“calm judgment.” There are two objections to the soundness of this 
criticism. Firstly, General Gordon offered his services, and the 
Government relied on what he told them about the Soudan.!3 
General Gordon never believed that the mission would be “ hope- 
less,” and if he had obeyed his orders his mission would, in all 
human probability, have been successful. Secondly, there is no 
evidence that the Government, at the time of General Gordsn’s 
nomination, promised him reinforcements; in fact, he must have 
clearly understood that the last thing the Government desired 
was to jeopardise any more lives in the Soudan deserts. General 
Gordon’s own account of his interview at the War Office does not 
support Mr. Boulger‘s misinterpretations of fact. He was 
instructed to evacuate; he practically refused to evacuate; it was 
that refusal which rendered his task a hopeless one, and placed the 
Home Government in a predicament, from which all the diplomacy 
and skill of a Machiavelli, a Mazarin, and a Bismarck could not 
have extricated them . 

Justice has not been meted out with at all an impartial hand 
in the Gordon controversy. The unpleasant question—Who was 
responsible for General Gordon’s death, should be answered by 
“ General Gordon himself.” In 1890, Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord 
Granville his well-considered judgment on the root of the conflict 
between Khartoum, Cairo, and London: “In the Gordon case we 
all, and I rather prominently, must continue to suffer in silence. 
Gordon was a hero, and a hero of heroes; but we ought to have 
known that a hero of heroes is not the proper person to give effect 
at a distant point, and in most difficult circumstances, to the views 
of ordinary men. It was unfortunate that he should claim the 
hero’s privilege by turning upside down and inside out every idea 
and intention with which he had left England, and for which he had 
obtained our approval.”14_ General Gordon was a rare Englishman ; 
he was a man of sincere religious feeling ; he was a man possessing 
the widest outlook on spiritual affairs; he was a man imbued with 
an anarchical disregard of discipline, order, and regularity ; he was 
a man blessed with the humanity of true brotherhood; he was a 
man of great courage and intrepid heart; he was a man with the 
sacrificing patriotism of the mind as opposed to the selfish 
patriotism of the body; he was erratic, wayward, chafing under 
instructions and counsel from others; in plain words, he was the 
last man who should have been selected for the post. The man of 
genius, as a politician and military administrator, must have entire 
management of the country or problem he is requested to deal with, 
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otherwise he will be subjected to the temptation, which becomes 
irresistible, to resent the daily or weekly instructions he may 
receive, until, from wilfulness or irritation, his mind will uncon- 
sciously place itself in antagonism to those who are pressing him 
to obey and carry out his instructions. That is plainly the 
explanation of the unjust reflections on Sir Evelyn Baring (Lord 
Cromer) in General Gordon’s Journals. General Gordon drifted 
into a state of mind in which the mere circumstance that some line 
of policy emanated from Sir Evelyn Baring was sufficient to con- 
demn it: “When one thinks that Baring works harder than a 
galley slave for such wretched results, one ought to pity him "15, 
Within a few days of General Gordon’s arrival in Egypt, Lord 
Cromer wrote to Lord Granville: “It is as well that Gordon 
should be under my orders, but a man who habitually consults the 
Prophet Isaiah when he is in a difficulty is not apt to obey the 
orders of anyone.”16 Lord Cromer’s and General Gordon’s minds 
were never ad idem. Lord Cromer could not appreciate the 
transformation scene which the endless stream of telegrams from 
Khartoum presented to his astonished eyes. On the other hand, 
General Gordon disliked the douche of cold water with which Cairo. 
invariably met his multifarious and contradictory ideas on the 
government of the Soudan. It is one of the highest tributes to 
Lord Cromer’s ability that he scrutinised General Gordon’s. 
chameleon-like schemes with an unceasing vigilance. Between 
Lord Granville and Mr Gladstone in England, and General Gordon 
in Khartoum, with the Mahdi besieging Khartoum, Lord Cromer 
was between the devil and the deep sea. General Gordon’s task 
was unquestionably delicate and difficult; but Lord Cromer had 
the thankless and ridiculous duty of disentangling telegrams from 
Khartoum and London, at the same time keeping a definite aim 
in view, while there were many inconsistent policies being advo- 
cated by the same man, all running counter to the explicit direc- 
tions he had received in London verbally and by despatches. 
Lord Cromer, in several places, has admitted that he might 
have, and perhaps should have, behaved somewhat differently than 
he did; but that admission is modified by the truism: that when 
one knows what happened, it is easy to demonstrate what should 


- have been done which was not done. In the light of history, an 


analytical criticism of the policies of Lord Cromer, Lord Granville, 
Mr. Gladstone, and General Gordon might conceivably support the 
view that all these actors in the tragedy were lax in rising to the 
perils of the moment. But it is unsound logic to attack the con- 
clusions of men who founded their action on certain premises which 
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were known to them, by introducing other premises, which could 
not have been within their purview, and then triumphantly estab- 
lishing, to the satisfaction of a wayward and sympathetic public 
opinion that these three statesmen, Lord Granville, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Lord Cromer, had combined into a wicked triumvirate of in- 
competence, for the purpose of sacrificing the life of a brave soldier 
and an upright, Christian gentleman. On the whole, we are satisfied 
that I.ord Cromer has vindicated himself. He has shown that his 
proceedings were dictated by a firm conviction that his policy was 
the only way of saving General Gordon, and bringing about the 
evacuation of the Soudan. Equally, we regard his censure on Mr. 
Gladstone as without substance, because it is rested on a falla- 
cious supposition, the vice of which we have already alluded to. If 
anyone should be fixed with the death of General Gordon, it is 
General Gordon himself. Certainly, no good purpose can be 
served by the tactics of those unwise admirers of General Gordon 
who have sought to fasten the misfortune and blame of General 
Gordon’s death on the shoulders of Lord Cromer and Mr. Glad- 
stone. Lord Hartington, in a letter to Lord Granville, on Sept. 
24th, 1884, laid his finger on the cause of the trouble—General 
Gordon’s telegrams: “I have read Gordon’s telegrams again, and 
I confess that I am utterly unable to understand them. I can 
neither accept Mr. Gladstone’s paraphrase, nor can I supply any 
other.”17 General Gordon’s success would have ranked him among 
the heroic geniuses ; his failure and his death ought not to be laid 
at the door of innocent people, who did their best to cope with a 
situation of unparalleled difficulty, which was immediately con- 
trolled by a man whose policy and conduct varied with the mood of 
the day, and whose actions were guided by the Jewish prophets. 


“STANHOPE OF CHESTER.” 
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A RADICAL ASPECT OF THE 
IRISH QUESTION. 


PART II. 


LET us now see how very different from all this is the English 
nature and character. Superfluous as this remark may appear, 
there are just a few features that require investigation. A careful 
study of the Teutonic mark system—also of the myths, traditions 
and customs of this great branch of the Aryan race, the worship, ¢.g. 
of Thortn or Teuth, the Earth, from whom they claimed descent— 
would lead one to infer that this same reverence of the land had 
also existed amongst them in their early primitive state. But be 
this as it may, it is safe to assume that the basis of their society 
was at first personal. When, however, the Angles, Saxons and 
Jutes took final possession of Britain and with the Danes and other 
Northmen became subsequently incorporated into England, the 
purely personal basis no longer formed the sole foundation of 
society. In this second stage of social organisation, the land- 
holder or owner, not the freeman, became the social unit. Again, 
when the final stage was reached under the Feudal system, the king 
became in principle the sole allodial or absolute owner of all the 
land in the kingdom. The nobility held their lands from him on 
condition of military service ; their vassals from them on much the 
same conditions ; the sub-vassals from them again, and so on in a 
regularly connected chain of interests. But although each vassal 
owed fealty to his own immediate head, he was bound by no single 
tie to the lord’s lord. Engrafted as the Feudal system was on the 
Saxon mark system, William the Conqueror, as we know, modified 
it to suit his own ambitious purpose, yet as it turned out with the 
grasp and foresight of a great statesman. For the very sagacious 
plan on which he scattered the various and extensive grants he 
made to his barons, prevented, or at all events made difficult, any 
cohesion or unity among their vassals. At the same time that it 
confronted any attempt at revolt to a collision with the Sheriff and 
his Shire militia—an old Saxon system that he presumably con- 
tinued with this very object. But William took even greater and 
sounder precautions than this. By obtaining the oath of alle- 
giance from his Witan and all the substantial landowners in the 
country, he established a direct tie between the Sovereign and all 
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the freeholders, that no intermediate tie would justify them in 
breaking. In this way, on the one hand, he curbed and kept in 
check the intrigue, the power and the lawlessness of the haughty 
and ambitious Norman Barons; on the other hand, he drew the 
people closer towards the Sovereign as towards the centre and 
focus of the naticnal government. It was this brilliant stroke of 
statesmanship and the splendid solidity of the Saxon people that 
proved the salvation of England. That William knew the charac- 
ter and temperament of his countrymen to a nicety, who can doubt ? 
That his forecast was that of one who knew what he was about, 
history has conclusively proved. The England of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth alone have been its justification. One has but to 
study the history of Ireland to see what these Norman Barons were 
like. There we see them in their true colours. In the discord 
and discussions that prevailed in that unhappy island, these fierce 
and lawless men were in their native element. Froude is in error 
when he attributes this “to the subtle spell of the Celtic disposi- 
tion,” and says that “the invaders caught the national contagion, 
and became as the phrase went “ipsis Hibernis Hiberniores.” There 
was, in the first place, nothing national about the contagion. In 
its very essence it was individualistic, communal and disruptive. 
Possibly it encouraged and accentuated the Norman lawlessness. 
But descendants as they were of the reckless and roving Vikings, 
the Norman Barons were in their very essence freebooters and 
desperadoes. It was in their blood. They were too mercenary 
adventurers who recognised no moral principle but their own 
interests and the right of might. Treacherous as was the diplo- 
macy of the times, their treachery was unblushing and at times 
diabolical. Nothing shows this more than William’s own base 
conduct towards Harold—an act of treachery and baseness on which 
he had the audacity to base his assumption to the English throne. 
It was the solid sense of the Saxon element in England that 
made the English “the most orderly nation in the world” It was 
not her kings or nobles, but her people that made England what 
she is—that converted a little insignificant rock-girt island into a 
vast and magnificent Empire. To do them but ordinary justice, 
this extraordinary result is undoubtedly due to the manly indepen- 
dence, the sturdiness, and the sterling grit of their character. This, 
as we know, is very different to that of the Irish. Indeed the 
contrast between the two is remarkable. There is the same 
difference between them that there is between practice and theory, 
between method and want of method. The English as a people 
are the very embodiment of all that is practical. The Irish 
represent the personification of theory. As a nation they have 
no existence. The elements that combine to make a nation are 
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unfortunately wanting. But in addition to this there are in Ireland 
antagonistic factors that make for disintegration. Excessively 
material as the English are, the Irish are spiritual to the very 
core. Long accustomed to rely on their own efforts, to trust to 
their own resources, the sturdy Saxons, even when under the Feudal 
system, they were only villeins and vassals to the Norman Over- 
lords, retained their manliness and strong sense of self-respect. 
It was this that made them bold, self-reliant and resourceful— 
jealous and mindful too of their rights. Having no land of their 
own, they gradually lost all the reverence for it that under their 
own more primitive system they might have retained. In the 
same way they had little reverence for the lords of the soil. It 
was the conditions imposed upon them by the Normans that 
inspired and fostered in them that unconscious sense of combina- 
tion which came to a head in the Parliamentary revolution, that 
has gone on developing to this day, as specially illustrated by 
universal suffrage, co-operative societies, unions, and the formation 
of the political Labour Party. It was, in fact, the administrative 
supremacy of the Normans, that, acting on the sluggish Saxon 
nature as a spur and stimulus, developed and consolidated in them 
that constitutional power of resistance which has distinguished 
them above all nations—-which has made them the greatest and 
most virile nation on the earth’s surface. For in place of this 
reverence, there grew upon the minds of these English people an 
idealism that was centered in the person or rather the office of the 
Sovereign as the figure head of the State and the emblem of its 
government. The acorn sown by William the Congeror grew 
slowly but surely into a forest of gigantic oaks. Thus it was that 
they developed individualism and strength. Not however, the 
individualism that was patriarchal and ego-theistical; but the 
individualism that recognised the ego to be merely a unit of the 
national whole, that looked on the people and not on the Patriarch 
or King as representing the law and the government. It was on 
these grounds and principles that they tended unconsciously, yet 
all the same unerringly, towards consolidation and combination. 
Merely because each individual unit was that way inclined, 
because in fact it recognised that the interests of the individual 
and the nation were one. Undoubtedly too, under the vigorous 
but on the whole healthy though diplomatic rule of the two great 
Tudors, this spirit of consolidation was strengthened and solidified. 
Patient and enduring to a degree, this virile people saw and felt 
that in national unity alone was strength. Deep down in the 
heart of even the lowliest Englishman with the feeling of individual 
liberty has always co-existed this national sentiment of patriotism. 
In his mind the two factors are compatible and co-ordinate. 
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This is not the case in Ireland. There every man, ie. every 
Patriarch, was for himself and his clan or community. Even indeed 
when Ireland was, as I have shown, in a high state of civilisation, 
this spirit of patriotism never blossomed into any solid reality. 
For even then there was no unanimity. Even then the Patriarchal 
element was too strong for it. Just as the Greeks in the zénith of 
their glory were split up into independent states, so the Irish were 
divided into provinces and communities. The instinct of cohesion 
and unity was wanting in their character. Full of the warmest 
sympathies and sentiments for their own kindred, they were as full 
of hate and venom for those outside its magic circle. There was 
no sense of political harmony in them. But the spirit of discord, 
alas, was only too powerful and too active. It was the dominant 
factor of that soft green isle of the sea, which nature has made so 
beautiful that we speak of it as the emerald isle. As Froude 
says: “Sadder history in the compass of the world’s great 
chronicle there is none than the history of the Irish ; so courageous 
yet so like cowards; so interesting, yet so resolute to forfeit all 
honourable claims to interest.” Although not entirely in agreement 
with the great historian as to the latter part of this statement, it 
is impossible not to agree with him in respect to the former. Even 
to an Irishman it is extremely saddening. It is not the country 
but the people who are so distressful. They have been their 
own worst enemies. Up to the time of Cromwell, indeed down 
almost to the present day, Irish history makes the most painful 
reading. Dissension, faction, hereditary feuds and wars are its 
distinguishing features. The feud between the North and South 
was especially remarkable. It was perpetual and ferocious. The 
Irish resistance to the Danes and Northmen, with few exceptions, 
including the supreme effort at Clontarf, was as a rule feeble in 
the extreme: a contrast to the vigour and clannishness of the 
former. Combination was an almost unknown factor. Yet while 
the Danes were ravaging their country, the native political system 
was producing its worst fruits. An unlimited sub-division of 
territory was taking place. The number of small and independent 
dynasts was multiplying infinitesimally. There were kings of 
North and South Munster, besides independent lords of various 
territories in the southern province. Connaught was divided 
among two or three independent princelings. Leinster, the battle- 
field of all the provinces, was at this time almost constantly in 
alliance with the Danes. It was Dermot Mac Murragh, king of 
this province, who afterwards invited over the Normans. Bregia 
rebelled against Meath, of which it was only a portion. The Hy- 
Nialls of the North were divided into Kinel-Connel and Kinel- 
Owen. The Ulidians or people of Eastern Ulster had their own 
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ruler, and were rarely on amicable terms with their Hy-Niall 
neighbours. This was towards the end of the tenth and the 
beginning of the eleventh century. In the general scramble every 
strong and ambitious man tried to get all he could. The country, 
or rather the people, went from bad to worse. They grew weaker 
and weaker. Then came the Norman invasion and added fuel to 
the fire. The advent of these greedy adventurers put the finishing 
touch to an Ireland that was then tottering to its ruin. It is only 
during the last few years, notably since the disestablishment of the 
Irish church in 1869, that Ireland—the new Ireland that has uprisen 
from the ashes of the old—has begun to recover from the shock— 
shock as it was of arms, of bitter enmities, fierce passions and 
deadly hatreds. Had the invasion been purely Saxon, with its 
land mark system, in which there was more of the personal element, 
it is very possible that a better and quicker result would have 
ensued. But after all it is idle to speculate on such a hypothesis. 
It is idle, too, to continue this part of the subject any further. I[ 
have said enough, I think, to show that the difference between the 
racial characteristics of the two peoples is so divergent that it can 
never harmonise. As well expect oil and water to mingle. 

What then is this divergence due to? It is only possible, it 
seems to me, to trace the stability and nationalism of the English 
character to the various changes in their land system—changes 
that likewise affected the social fabric; also to the remarkably 
far-seeing diplomacy by which William the Conqueror placed the 
very effectual barrier of the English people between the power of 
the barons and the crown. In the same way, all the discord and 
weakness in the Irish character is obviously traceable to a land 
system that encouraged the personal element, but failed in its very 
essence and because of its very principles to develop itself beyond 
the narrow limits of communal interests. It is thus chiefly to this 
difference in the systems out of which they emerged—the one per- 
sonal, the other impersonal—that this divergence is to be traced. 
If not to this, then indeed it would be difficult to account for 1t. 
For any variation there may be between the climatic environments 
of the two countries is too slight to explain the hiatus. To any 
one who had made a study of the question, this aspect of it must 
go home. It cannot or certainly ought not to fail in making an 


impression. The land, or rather the want of it, has been the 
Irishman’s eternal grievance ever since Ireland became the property 
of England. This grievance is nothing but an outcome of a 


system and a belief that has grown into the Irishman’s very 
existence through long ages of time, around which time has thrown 
a halo of personal reverence that has sanctified it in his eyes—that 
has made it flesh of his flesh, blood of his blood, and soul of his 
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soul. Is my meaning clear? Have I gone to the root of the 
matter? If so, a feeling such as this is surely entitled to con- 
sideration. Indeed without considering and understanding it, 
without taking it into their political calculations, it will never be 
possible for the statesmen of this country to decide this much 
vexed Irish question to the mutual satisfaction of English and Irish. 
True, this divergence that exists between the two people has been 
known to English statesmen for many a long day. Too well 
known possibly. But has the cause which has produced this effect 
been known? Or if known, has it been studied and understood ? 
Had such been the case, the government of Ireland by England 
could never have been administered as it has been in defiance of all 
fact and experience. Administered from an English standpoint, 
according to English ideas and principles on a system and constitu- 
tion that was entirely English. Now granting the soundness and 
magnificence of the English constitution, was a system such as this 
suited to the Irish? From a political aspect the Irish were yet in 
their infancy when the English were adults. “A nation is an 
aggregate of individual citizens, bound together in a common and 
equal relation to the state which they form.” Or, as it appeared 
to Burke, a great living society, so complex in its relations, and 
whose institutions were so interwoven with glorious events in the 
past, that to touch it rudely was a sacrilege. Its constitution was 
no artificial scheme of government, but an exquisite balance of 
social forces which was in itself a natural outcome of its history 
and development. In no possible sense of the word can Ireland 
be said to have in any single way fulfilled these requirements. Even 
to this day the Irish can scarcely be spoken of as national. Yet 
if England was not a nation in the reign of Henry VIII. she 
certainly was a remarkably virile one during the Commonwealth ; 
and in barely more than a hundred years after she had made and 
lost an Empire. 

Whereas all this time Ireland was merely in that state of 
nature which Hobbes describes as a state of war and insecurity. 
There was no desire on the part of her people to escape from the 
intolerable evils of such a condition. That is there was no com- 
bined desire or unity of action, no contract was made, and no 
covenant entered into by them to surrender up their individual 
rights, and constitute a State. As men advance from an imperfect 
or natural state to a state of higher civilisation, the various social 
units and communities gradually verge and blend into one homo- 
geneous whole. _They sink their individual and less significant 
interests into the common stockpot of national interests. This, 
Ireland, even when independent, never did. Her patriotism was 
only a family, and at its best, a communal, patriotism. It is useless 
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for the most violently patriotic Irishman to urge that English 
repression and tyranny prevented them from becoming a nation. 
I am no apologist for England, but grievously humiliating as it is 
to make the confession, Ireland, it seems to me, would at the present 
moment have been in a state of chaos and confusion, had the 
Normans withdrawn and left her to her fate. Even had they never 
invaded her, and the Irish had remained a purely Catholic country, 
the result would have been still the same. It was not the Christian 
religion that unified England. It was the commercial spirit of her 
people. It is this material element which has made them so great 
and powerful. Unquestionably, commerce is a purely civilising 
factor—the greatest there is. It makes for integrity. Religion, 
on the other hand, is a disintegrating, or at all events disturbing 
force. Even Christianity is already split up into denominations, 
sects and schisms innumerable. But as we know, without any dis- 
turbing element, Ireland was always torn by factions. Here 
then, again, we see what a vast divergence there is between the 
two people—the one hard and material to a degree, the other 
pliable and spiritual in the extreme. The one business-like and 
methodical, the other erratic and careless. The one with a 
positive genius for national economy, the other a raging volcano of 
convulsions and upheavals. Can any two extremes be more 
opposite than these? Is it humanly possible for the one economic 
and pclitical system of administration to deal with two such oppo- 
sites? Regarding the matter from every scientific standpoint, it 
is obvious that while the English are the very acme of masculinity, 
the Irish belong to that category of races who may be classed as 
effeminate. Carlyle, in his lectures on literature, contrasts the 
Greeks and Romans, as “the children” and “men” of antiquity. 
For the Christian era, the same contrast is applicable to the Irish 
and English. If this be true—I am speaking of course in a 
political sense entirely—and facts are the strongest justification of 
such a statement, then it should be immediately taken into con- 
sideration by the statesmen of great Britain. To arrive at any 
happy solution of the Irish question, matters such as I have here 
discussed cannot be ignored. However much the political settle- 
ment of Ireland may hinge upon the economic, the good will and 
sympathy of the Irish people should be cultivated. Potential as 
is the material factor in administration, the factor of sympathy is 
almost equally powerful. The day for coercion and the rod has 
gone, never to return. The principles enunciated more than a 
hundred years ago by Fox have the same value to-day that they 
had then. “I would have the Irish Government regulated by Irish 
notions and Irish prejudices ; and I firmly believe, according to an 
Irish expression, that the more she is under Irish Government, the 
more she will be bound to English interests.” 
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The statesman, who, in all earnestness and sincerity, would 
grapple with the Machiavellian problems of the Irish question, must 
make the study of history a science. He must study Irish history 
from the complex aspect of Irish standpoints, also of Irish needs 
and necessities—complexities that English mal-administration have 
aggravated and intensified. To provide for the future he must 
comprehend the past and present. Connecting the past with the 
present, as events and actions do, they undoubtedly assist in shaping 
the future. For as the present grows out of the past, the future 
grows out of the present. It is absolutely essential, therefore, that 
all past events and present acts should be grasped with intelligence 
and acumen. In this way the shape they begin to assume may be 
estimated or at least approximated with some degree of possibility 
of accuracy. English statesmen must remember that even child- 
ren are more easily led than driven. It is the same with political 
children. The open sesame, the royal roadway to the goal of 
achievement, lies through the hearts and sympathies of the Irish 
people. Gain these and the solution of the Irish question will be 
only a matter of time. Ignore or despise them, and it will remain 
a problem to the crack of doom. 

But in the government of Ireland and her people, there are 
certain self evident axioms that must be laid to heart. “No pro- 
gress,” as Buckle says, “is real unless it is spontaneous. The 
movement to be effective must emanate from within and not from 
without ; it must be due to general causes acting on the whole 
country, and not to the mere will of a few individuals.” Ireland is 
still waiting for a national movement such as this. The seed of its 
inception has not yet been sown. Bacon’s golden key, with which 
the riches of the world were to be unlocked, summed up as they are 
by Macaulay in the two words w/z/ity and progress, represents to a 
nicety and with exactness, the economic and political history of 
the English people. Consciously or unconsciously his words were 
prophetic. The wealth and greatness of England is on a scale so 
truly imperial, as to exceed any estimate that even the imagination 
of a Shakespeare could have embodied. But when we look across 
the stormy silver streak, to that island gem embosomed in the cold 
and grey Atlantic, what a different picture do we see! Of her 
warm hearted but alas unmethodical people we can only say that 
they have struggled against fearful odds. Like the brave 
Horatius when Lartius and Herminius left him to his fate on the 
mighty wreck of the bridge as it lay athwart the furious Tiber, 
with 

“Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind,” 
they have struggled, but in vain, against the decrees of nature. 
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Their destiny has been too much for them. Against nothing have 
they had to struggle so hard as against the overwhelming flood 
tide of their own great racial weaknesses and passions, aggravated 
as these have been by the mal-administration imposed on them by 
the ruling race. So her sons have left her, and their country has 
stood still and stagnated like a village duck pond. Enemies to 
themselves, the only wonder is that the stagnation has not been 
greater than it is. But with all these faults there is in these 
dreamy Celts a spirit and a religiosity that could be turned to 
excellent account, if only it is taken in the right way. 

“Rome,” says Draper, “never considered man as an individual, 
but only as a thing.” It is the same with England. With her, 
man may be human, but he is simply a machine—material to work 
her wicked will upon. This may be all right in theory, but it will 
not work in practice. Statesmanship cannot divorce itself from 
religion. By religion I mean, as Carlyle did, man’s practical belief 
about himself and the universe, not his mere church-creed with its 
ritual, rubrics and formulas. I mean, moreover, that natural religion 
which is inherent in every man whether it be for good or for ill, 
for corstruction or destruction. Of this religion the Irish have 
more than their share. Here is the soil upon which the material 
statesmen of Great Britain should work. The key to this is, as I 
have already said, sympathy. Sympathy, in fact, is a moral 
manure that will enrich even the hardest and most sterile soil of 
materialism as nothing else can. For, in spite of Adam Smith 
and the whole school of Political Economists, it is obvious as 
Buckle and Ruskin have both pointed out, that even self-interest is 
not possible without a distinct element of that mutual co-operation 
which springs from this sublime but levelling instinct. The Irish 
have too much sympathy in their composition, the English not 
enough. Exchange in this case is no robbery, but a simple matter 
of ccmpromise and reciprocity—the give and take that keeps the 
political balance even. 

ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES IN CHINA. 


THE awakening of China is a question of absorbing interest, but 
the factors of its regeneration, namely, the chief political organisa- 
tions that are working actively in the country, are very doubtfully 
understood in Europe. This is due to the comparative indiffer- 
ence displayed by Westerners in dealing with Oriental questions. 
It is high time that Europe should be informed of the inner 
strength of this gigantic movement, for, not only will a clear under- 
standing in this respect promote good feeling and sympathy, but 
also, European opinion has now such paramount influence on 
Chinese politics that we can no longer show any scepticism to- 
wards our critics. The object of this article is to analyse the chief 
political parties which have sprung into existence so recently. 
For the sake of convenience I shall classify them briefly as the 
Constitutional Monarchists, the Constitutional Democrats, and the 
Revolutionary Republicans. 


It may be interesting to ask the question: “Is the idea of poli- 
tical parties foreign to the Chinese mind?” Of course, party 
politics as it is understood nowadays never existed, but there was 
a period in Chinese history when we find that the idea of found- 
ing a Government or Cabinet according to entire agreement of 
opinion was remarkably developed; and further, that the affairs 
of the State were actually carried on alternatively by two different 
sects. This was the period 976-1279 AD. It will be out of 
place to study history here, but the light that has been thrown 
upon this most interesting period from comparative study of 
political history is of very recent date—we have never before 
studied our history rationally—and is so important and fascinating 
that I am unwilling to omit them. Here is a brief sketch: 

Two great Chinese Dynasties ever memorable to us are the 
T’ang (618-922 A.D.) and the Siing (963-1279 A.D.), famous for 
their military achievements, and political and social improvements 
respectively. During the former dynasty, the literary class, which 
is so powerful to-day, was still in its infancy—the dying flames of 
modified feudalism were not yet extinguished, and the literati had 
to fight against insolent and proud nobles on the one hand, and 
against powerful and treacherous generals on the other. Finally 
in the year 922 A.D., we plunged into a terrible Civil War which 
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was only terminated by the union of the empire under the founder 
of the Siing Dynasty. The effect of peace was twofold: the 
nobles and generals were much weakened and in the domain of 
politics the literary class reigned supreme; at the same time, 
troublesome social problems began to appear, and the endeavour 
to solve them called forth various speculations on _ political 
econcmy. 

We had an enemy, the Kai Tan, or eastern Tartars, to fear, 
and for self-defence a standing army was necessary. How to 
maintain it was an urgent question. Then, since the privileges 
of the nobility waned, land was distributed among the people, who 
soon developed their resources so unequally that the difference 
between the rich and the poor was as great as that between the 
retainers and the feudal lords in former days. Again, soldiers had 
to be sent to the north-western frontier, with the result that they 
could not perform police duties, as hitherto they had done. These 
and other vexed questions naturally engaged the attention of a 
government which was enjoying profound peace. Two schools of 
political economy, both basing their argument on historical study, 
were eventually founded, one conservative, and the other revolu- 
tionary—revclutionary in the sense that they proposed to 
redistribute the land, and enforce conscription. The latter school 
gained the confidence of the Emperor, and he experimented with 
its plans first. It is impossible now to form a fair and reliable 
idea of the effects then produced by those energetic, radical 
measures, for the history of that period was unfortunately written 
by the leader of the opposition, who naturally made the most of 
their cause. 

Our interest is, however, in the fact that during the next two 
centuries, the two parties alternatively came into power, not unlike 
the government of a modern State. This is not a mere specula- 
tive analogy—its importance is justified by two significant facts. 
Firstly, there was a Prime Minister who acted on his own responsi- 
bility. The Emperor, it is true, could dismiss him at pleasure, but 
he could not force him to act against his own judgment. Secondly, 
during these three hundred years not one political execution, which 
were unhappily too common before and after that date, took place. 
This happy development would undoubtedly have continued into 
a more enlightened policy had it not been abruptly interrupted by 
the Mongolian Invasion (1279 A.D.) Though the Mongolians 
were driven out a century after, and the spirit of parties revived 
to some extent, the founder of the Ming dynasty, that succeeded 
the Mongols, crushed it with an iron hand. He abolished the 
office of the Prime Minister, and limited the freedom of associa- 
tions, well knowing that party politics would be the death-blow to 
autocracy. 
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The two great Manchu Emperors, K’ang Hi and K’ien Lung, 
followed, heart and soul, the same policy as their predecessors. 
Emperor K’ien Lung, in endorsing an authorised version of 
Chinese history, stated his views on the subject in unmistakable 
language, and the formation of any party of a political character 
was thenceforth forbidden under the penalty of high treason. The 
literary class struggled, but gradually subsided until at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century no trace of party politics was 
to be found. 

The re-appearance is quite recent, though it took root soon 
after the Tai-ping rebellion. After the rebellion, also, the autocratic 
power was considerably weakened by the influence of those so- 
called Imperial Generals—Li Hung Chang was one of them. But 
it was not until after the Chino-Japanese War that a stir was made 
in the thinking class, and the ex-leader of the Constitutional 
Monarchist Party, commonly known as the Reform Party, Mr. 
Kang Yu Wei, made his first attempt to publicly organise a party 
which was, however, founded by him as early as 1890. In 1898 
Kang Yu Wei came into power, and took the lead in the intenselv 
active but short-lived coup d’état of the same year. Consequently, 
Kang Yu Wei was exiled; and the whole of his policy at that 
time may be put into his own words. Lord Charles Beresford, in 
his account of an interview with Kang Yu Wei at Hong-Kong, 
gave us the following graphic description :-— 

. I asked Kang Yu Wei to come and see me,” 
wrote his Lordship. “In an interview, which lasted some 
censiderable time, Kang Yu Wei intimated to me that the 
great object of the Reform Party was to introduce Western 
ideas, that if China did not herself introduce reforms suitable 
to modern requirements, it was inevitable that she would 
crumble to pieces—that the strongest sentiment in the minds 
of the Reform Party was patriotism, that their object was to 
keep China an Empire and to support the dynasty! I 
asked Kang Yu Wei what position the Reform party was in 
at that moment. He replied: ‘completely crushed, but not 
killed,’ and that it was certain to assert itself in the near 
future. . . I asked Kang Yu Wei whether, if the Reform Party 
had come into power, they would have opened up China to 
the trade and commerce of the world. He said certainly, as 
that would make China richer and strong enough to keep her- 
self an Empire... .I was exceedingly impressed by the 
evident loyalty and patriotism of Kang Yu Wei, and his un- 
selfish devotion to his country. There could be no doubt of 
his earnestness.” 


1. The italics are mine. 
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“Completely crushed, but not killed,” was an accurate 
description of the Reform Party in 1898. The Boxer trouble took 
place soon afterwards, during which the most reactionary officials 
either died in prison, or were punished subsequently. The old 
Reform Party revived quickly in the official world, but, being very 
timid, they disclaimed Kang Yu Wei as their leader, and 
acknowledged Yuan Shih Kai in his stead. Yuan Shih Kai has 
hitherto steadily pursued the policy laid down by Kang Yu Wei. 
The latter’s views have been much widened since, but so, too, have 
Yuan Shih Kai's. 

Four years ago, when I saw Kang Yu Wei in Penang, he 
eloquently put forth his policy as follows:—Firstly, he and his 
party oppose the revolutionary movement. In other words, his 
object is, as it was ten years ago, “to support the dynasty”; but 
he considers a Constitution as essential, and his party—the Con- 
stitutional Monarchists, of which Yuan Shih Kai is the recognised 
leader, though Kang Yu Wei still exerts great influence over them 
—will fight for it with all their might. Secondly, he will support 
the Government in its endeavour to reorganise the army and 
reform the administrative system. Thirdly, he considers 
centralisation of the Government as being necessary to carry out 
these reforms. And fourthly, he aims at a complete reconciliation 
between the Manchus and the Chinese. It may be observed that 
these views coincide with those of Yuan Shih Kai, who has 
already tried to carry them into effect, with some success. 

Of the three existing political parties, that of the Constitu- 
tional Monarchists is, perhaps, the most powerful, as it consists 
chiefly of the aristocrats who naturally have the maximum of 
means to carry their views into execution. They are gradually 
gaining ground in the highest quarters, in spite of the reactionary 
element in the Government. On the whole, the party is well 
organised, and they are in possession of a large number of news- 
papers and periodicals, the most powerful of which are the monthly 
Sin Min Tsung Pao (the New People) and the daily Tse Pao (the 
Eastern Times). Liang Chi Chow, Kang Yu Wei’s most faithful 
disciple, and one of the best known writers in China, is the editor 
of the first-named periodical. 

So much for the Constitutional Monarchists. The next in 
importance is the Revolutionary or Republican Party, which owes 
its existence to the indefatigable zeal and self-sacrifice of Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen. For the last twenty years, Dr. Sun worked and laboured 
for his party, and it is only within the last few years that he 
acquired any visible influence, and his party could be called a 
party at all. Ten years ago, his followers were mostly wild 
adventurers from different quarters, and it is curious to note that 
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not a few Japanese were among their number. Mr. Misaki, a 
Japanese who accompanied Sun Yat Sen in his mission, and who 
was imprisoned and expelled from Singapore in 1898, published an 
account of the early history of the Party, which is probably the 
only one existing, since Dr. Sun observed great secrecy in all his 
movements. 

From the above-mentioned account we gather that in those 
days, Dr. Sun had but a handful of men and not much money. 
In 1898, when Kang Yu Wei fled to Japan, an attempt was made 
by Mr. Misaki and others to bring about an understanding between 
Kang Yu Wei and Sun Yat Sen, but without success, the former 
having refused to have an interview with the latter. The two 
years that followed (1898-1900) saw the Chinese Government in a 
whirlpool, when the Revolutionary party quickly gathered strength. 
In 1900 Tang Chai Chang, one of Kang Yu Wei’s early followers, 
attempted a rising at Hankow, and he was aided by Sun Yat Sen. 
Unfortunately, the plot was discovered, and the leaders were 
executed. For the first time the Revolutionary Party had in their 
ranks men of eminent learning. Before this date, their chief 
strength lay in the lower classes—the various secret societies 
known under different names. Tang Chai Chang and his friends, 
on the other hand, were men of good birth, great literary reputa- 
tion, and considerable influence. During the last seven years, the 
party has steadily gained strength—men of great ability and 
position having joined in willingly, in spite of the disastrous 
failures which were the result of the two attempts at Kwang-si 
(S.W.) and Kiang-si (Central). 

Notice may be taken, in passing, of the strange contrast 
between the personalities of the two above-named leaders. Sun 
Yat Sen was educated in the modern school, and is well versed in 
general political history. His manner is reserved, even to stern 
gravity, his literary culture is nothing remarkable, and he is a 
rather bad speaker. Kang Yu Wei, on the contrary, is a brilliant 
scholar and writer. His features are frank, open and impressive ; 
his manners, extremely engaging; and in a conversational discus- 
sion, his clearness of thought and accuracy of language are hard to 
surpass. 

As regards the aims of the Revolutionary Party, I will quote 
the statements made by its leader when I saw him in London 
three years ago. 

“ The foremost object of our party,” said he, “is to ensure 
entire political freedom by overthrowing the present govern- 
ment, and establishing a Republic in its stead. The per- 
nicious tradition of the official world and the evil influence of 
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the Court, can only be swept away by a revolution. A Con- 

stitution under the present régime would be worse than use- 

less, since the old abuses would continue, with a mock 

Parliament at its back. A radical change is absolutely neces- 

sary, for the old and the new are irreconcilable—one must be 

the victim. We must fight for true freedom at any price—it 
is a thing which cannot be bought cheaply at secondhand. 

... It has been argued by the Constitutional Monarchists 

that a revolution means a disturbance which would inevitably 

bring foreign interference, and the instance of the Tai-ping 

Rebellion is often quoted. But the failure of the Tai-ping 

Rebellion was caused by their lack of higher inspiration, their 

ignorance, and their cruelty. We Revolutionists will take care 

not to repeat their mistakes. I firmly believe that if a rising be 
solely directed against the Government, fully respecting the 
right and safety of the foreign community in China, and 
avoiding to do any harm to commerce, no foreign Power will 
interfere... . Once the Government is overthrown, re- 
organisation would be a comparatively easy task. All the 
foolish restructions of trade would be removed, and the 
country would soon recover from its economic distress, and 
we believe that the Powers would want no more than to ask 
us to acknowledge all the obligations entered upon by the 
present Government.” 

Dr. Sun’s views have not been changed since, as I can easily see 

from the organs of his party. The above statements may, there- 

fore, be regarded as the programme of his party. 

Having summarised the history and the policy of the two 
older parties, let me now take up the case of the Constitutional 
Democrats. I propose to describe this party at some length, 
principally dwelling on the reasons on which they base their con- 
viction—a conviction which is a conclusion drawn from careful 
study of political history, entirely unbiassed by blind enthusiasm 
or traditional conservatism. 

According to the Constitutional Monarchists the salvation of 
China is to be obtained by the establishment of a Constitutional 
Government, and not a Republic, as is the conviction of the 
Revolutionists. The Constitutional Democrats are of opinion that 
the efficiency of a government depends not so much on its form, 
as on its foundation and background—the Society, which “is a 
growth, and not a manufacture.” It is absurd to think that we 
can create or transform our society by merely changing the form 
of our Government. The present distress in our country is an 
economic one, which can only be got over by widely developing 
our natural resources.. To achieve this end, the introduction of 
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modern science, and especially technical science, is of the utter- 
most importance. When the diffusion of knowledge is wide 
enough, public life and opinion will be so changed that a change 
of Government would be but the natural sequence of our national 
rejuvenescence. 

In our history, all the trouble consisted chiefly of the struggles 
between the nobility and the literati, and between the literati and 
the illiterate. The literati, though they became servile under the 
great monarchs, quickly formed into a class as insolent and as 
proud as the nobles of old. This was strikingly exemplified by 
the Tai-ping Rebellion, in which all the leaders of the Rebellion 
were, without exception, men of low birth and no education, whilst 
the leaders of the Imperial Army were persons of great literary 
eminence. This ought to serve as an object lesson, for it is on 
this class difference that the temporary security of the Manchu 
Dynasty depends. In fact, the Manchus could never have 
conquered us but for the opportunity offered them by the pro- 
longed Civil War of 1644. To remove, or at least to lessen this 
difference, will be our first and foremost endeavour, for unless this 
is done we shall never have any social or political stability, no 
matter what form of government we may choose. 

In short, we aimed at work out salvation by social reform, 
but this does not mean that we do not pay attention to politics. 
No, we are too painfully aware of the Government’s capability of 
checking social progress. We have not forgotten that our present 
economic distress is caused, or at least hastened, by the enormous 
indemnity we have to pay annually, through the utter folly of a 
few ignorant Manchus. Besides, in a country where individual 
property is not secure, commerce and industry would never prosper. 
Therefore, side by side with the work of social transformation we 
will struggle for individual freedom and judicial independence. In 
this respect the three parties are in common. 

Nor is this the only subject about which they have the same 
opinion—they agree in two other questions of vital importance. 
These are the anti-Manchu campaign and the policy of “ China for 
the Chinese,” both of which terms require explanation, for it is due 
to the misinterpretation of their meaning that the world to-day 
views us with suspicion, if not with anxiety. Let it be said once 
for all that the anti-Manchu Campaign is a campaign directed 
against the existing political inequality, and not a mission of 
racial hatred. The Manchus occupy far more important positions 
than their number or their civilisation entitles them to, and this we 
will not tolerate any longer, but we bear them no ill-will. There 
is no language question to require a settlement, for they have long 
forgotten their own, and now speak ours. Neither is there any 
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religious difficulty to come between us, for they worship the same 
God or gods as we do. Let bygones be bygones, we know the 
value of national freedom which we fight for, and we have no 
intention to deprive a people of theirs. It is, indeed, no less in 
their interest than in our own that we start the campaign—mis- 
named as anti-Manchu. Those who visited the quarters of the 
Manchurian garrison, recently abolished, can unfold a sad tale of 
those ill-clothed, ill-fed, idle, and dirty creatures that were for- 
bidden to pursue any industry except to become soldiers, living on 
a Government pension, which was insufficient for a month’s meal 
out of the twelve. Under an enlightened policy, will they not 
prosper far better? The newly organised army is almost 
exclusively composed of Chinese who are, as a whole, superior to 
them in number, in intelligence, and in education. Can they 
possibly make a stand against us, even if they wish? They have, 
in the course of three centuries, drifted into a vast sea, and lost 
their national character, in spite of the special precautions taken 
by the earlier emperors to preserve it. 

The expression, “ China for the Chinese,” is even more mis- 
leading. It has been often misrepresented by some interested 
party as the sign of the old “closed door” policy, and as the out- 
come of the so-called “anti-foreign” feeling. I do not know what 
definition has been given for the expression, “ Australia for the 
Australians,” or “ Canada for the Canadians,” but “ China for the 
Chinese” means that the Chinese people will maintain their 
nationaj rights and interest against any one from within or with- 
cut who attempts to endanger them. We are not anti-foreign in 
any way; on the contrary, we want to promote every possible 
good-feeling among our friends, on whose action much of our 
future depends. We are trying our utmost to lessen our national 
prejudice, but no one could blame us for preserving our own 
interest. Now, is there anything more important than the 
national means of communication? Are we not entitled to pay 
great attention to a matter which, in our opinion, is a matter of 
life and death to us? I refer to the railway concessions and the 
foreign loans that were forced upon us by the so-called explorers. 
Space will not permit of a full account of these concessions, but a 
brief survey will enable the reader to understand why we are so 
anxious. 

Among the first of these comcessionaires comes Russia, for, 
although the Eastern China Railway was ceded to Japan, she still 
has over a thousand miles of the trans-Siberian line in Chinese 
territcry, and she claims also branches from the Hankow-Pekin 
Railway amounting to nearly 653 miles). The Hankow-Pekin 
main line, which covers 700 miles, has been completed by a Belgian 
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syndicate in which France and Russia are interested. France and 
Russia, knowing that the Chinese Government, in spite of its 
ignorance, was suspecting their intentions, quickly put their 
interests in the hands of a Belgian syndicate, and so managed to 
get under cover. From Hankow to Canton, the American China 
Development Company was to have the concession, but it 
gradually fell into Belgian hands also. It was on account of this 
transaction that we rose up to a man to back the Government to 
cancel the concession; because, were it to fall, as the Pekin- 
Hankow Railway, into the grasp of Russia and France, they would 
then have a complete line through China running from north to 
south, and we would be helplessly left in the hollow of their hands. 
An Anglo-Italian Company possesses about 125 miles of conces- 
sion in the North-Central Railway, in addition to the 1,400 miles 
already heald by a British syndicate. And, lastly, but perhaps the 
most dangerous from our point of view, is the 375 miles in Shan- 
tung, and the 470 miles from Tientsin to Shanghai owned by 
Germany. This is by no means an exhaustive study, but enough 
has been said to show that our anxiety is not without cause. 

Why, the Manchurian Railway concession was the chief cause ‘ 
of the Russo-Japanese War. When that line was completed, local 
hostilities manifested themselves, and the complaint of inadequacy 
of police force made Russia send out her troops. They came at 
first as railway guards, but finally occupied the whole country, with 
what consequence the world is not ignorant of. Need we repeat 
this painful experience? Are we not justified in suspecting that 
such a Power as Germany has very similar designs as Russia had 
six years ago? Let me quote a speech recently made by the 
German Emperor :—? 

“A strong Navy,” said His Majesty, “is, therefore (in 
view of food supplies) demanded for the future development 
of Germany We are obliged to secure new markets for the 
export of our own industries, As these countries are inhabited 
in most cases by half-civilised nations, we are bound to show 
them our power Some more men-of-war would bring in mil- 
lions of money to our commerce, as we would get much better 


conditions in our commercial treaties than we get now. . . .”2 i 
We must thank the German Emperor for his candid state- 
ment, and will draw conclusion accordingly. It is a pity, however, | 


His Majesty did not define the “ half civilised nations.” People 
who have different ideas of civilization are apt to call a nation 
which “ brings in millions by means of men-of-war,” half-civilised. 

“But,” you say, “there are Powers. who have no territorial 
ambition in the Far East, and who, while making their own fortune, 


2. Zhe Times, Dec. 4th, 1907. 
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increase the prosperity of China at the same time.” This may be 
true, but have not many Governments been often driven to act 
against their original intentions by sheer force of circumstances? 
We know that trains are comfortable and convenient, but we prefer 
going on foot to sitting in carriages built by other people’s money 
and under other people’s control. We know that the present 
economic distress cannot last, and that our resources must be 
explored, but we tremble for the day when those company- 
promoters should develop them for us, and we stand hopeless as 
labourers, against them as capitalists—those men whose first duty 
is to look after, not our interest, but the interest of the share- 
holders. 

Another well-known argument often brought forward by the 
same interested party is that we cannot build our own railways or 
sink our mines, independent of foreign aid. This is true in the 
sense that we have still very few Chinese engineers as yet; but 
then, we can engage competent engineers from any country if we 
have need of them. Our capital, though small, is sufficient to start 
with, and once we achieve part of our enterprise, the profit will pay 
the further expense. Europe ought to know by this time what we 
can do with a small capital by untiring industry and strict economy. 
The fact that the Chinese Government possesses at the present 
moment 556 miles of already constructed railway, part of which 
was even built by a Chinese engineer, ought to convince you that 
‘we are not so incapable of doing business as you suppose. 

We, therefore, stand firm on this question without respect of 
party, and shall fight for it at any price. But the policy we offer 
is a reasonable one; we will grant no more concessions, those 
already granted but have not been carried out will be bought back 
by negotiations, those already realised will have all our respect, 
but we will try to buy them back as soon as we are in a position 
to do so. This, we believe, is a policy which will benefit both 
sides, and Powers who desire to have good feeling and under- 
standing with us cannot do better than to show us fair-play in this 
matter, and this by deeds, not words. By way of illustration, I 
may quote the following news from New York :— 

“Telegrams from Pekin,” says the Tribune Correspondent 
in New York, “state that the new Minister to the United 
States, Wei Ting-fang, who has left the Chinese capital ex 
route for Washington, bears a remarkably cordial message 
from the throne to President Roosevelt. It is believed that 
China intends to give preference to American commerce. The 
new Minister is bringing a large number of young Chinamen 
to study in American institutions, and the relations between 
China and the United States are better than ever before.” 
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And why? Simply because America is the only country 
which did not, and does not wish, to seek concessions in China. 
Moreover, the American China Development Company sold us 
back the Canton-Hankow line three years ago, and she also acted 
honourably in returning to us a large portion of the indemnity 
consequenced by the Boxer trouble. It is for these kindly acts 
that China gave the preference of commerce to America, in spite 
of the vexatious emigration question which created so much bad 
feeling a short time ago. And yet the world still calls us un- 
grateful! 

But to return to our subject: it is seen that to 
obtain political freedom is the common object of the three 
parties, and that they are only at variance as to the 
way of obtaining it, and the distance which each is pre- 
pared to go. The Constitutional Monarchists wish to have 
a constitution under the present régime, and they aim at the 
centralisation of the Government; the Revolutionary Party, on 
the other hand, maintains that a revolution is absolutely necessary 
in order to establish a Government on truly modern lines; whilst 
the Constitutional Democrats differ from them both in opposing 
the policy of centralisation, and disapproving the violent method 
of a revolution. Permit me to discuss the reasons of this opposi- 
tion briefly. 

They oppose the idea of centralisation because they believe 
that it is unnecessary, impossible, and dangerous. It must be re- 
membered that, strictly speaking, China is not a State, but an 
Empire, containing several States, which have different interests, 
different languages, and different religions. The country is divided 
geographically and historically into natural zones, where each 
manages its own local affairs without direct reference to the Central 
Government. We are, in fact, a democratic nation in a sense, and 
it is only by observing this condition that an Empire can exist. 
The Central Government often do injustice to individuals, but they 
dare not act in direct opposition to a province. To this “ unwritten 
constitutional law” we owe the little liberty we have now. As an 
example, I may well recall the events during the Boxer Rising 
when three Viceroys acted in direct opposition to the throne, and 
thus saved the Southern Provinces from ruin. This fact has been 
so often overlooked by foreign observers that many instructive 
events are lost sight of. To ensure political freedom and judicial 
independence, it is necessary and sufficient to change the existing 
provincial Governments into elected bodies, and to define the 
proper function of the officials. We cannot do away with the 
deep-rooted evils of officialism all at once, for “miracles never 


happen,” but by making the positions of the officials dependent on 
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public opinion, we shall be able to diminish their mischief by 
degrees; and finally, as society advances in education, they will 
disappear altogether. In a word, we want to establish a United 
States of China. The form of Government concerns us little, as 
long as the primary functions of the Government, that is, the 
administration of justice, and the defence of national interests, 
are properly discharged. We can do the rest ourselves. That we 
can unite into one powerful confederation is beyond doubt, for 
have we not a common interest and a common danger? 

Centralisation would upset at once the present balance main- 
tained by the quasi-democratic arrangement. It would be un- 
desirable, even if it were possible. According to Buckle, “no one 
does not abuse power when unduly possessed.” The Central 
Government, if too strong, cannot do justice to the several States, 
whose interest it is supposed to represent equally. The Parlia- 
ment, as proposed by the Constitutional Monarchists, cannot re- 
present the people adequately if the number of its members are too 
small ; it will be impossible to transact business if it be too large. 
Besides, there are ambitious men in every country ; when the power 
of the Central Government of such a vast country as ours becomes 
such as to inspire personal ambition, the happiness of the people 
will be entirely sacrificed for the glorification of a single desire. 
If the so-called “ Yellow Peril” ever happens, it is the Chinese who 
would suffer the most. We have no desire to produce such a 
monster as Napoleon. 

In opposing the Revolutionists’ advocation of a local rising, 
the Constitutional Democrats are under the belief that the time 
has not yet come when the country can rise to a man against the 
tyranny of the Government, and that any sectional attempt is fore- 
doomed to a miserable failure Even if such a rising has any 
reasonable hope of success, the struggle would be long and bloody, 
and China is not in a position to afford such a civil war. Foreign 
invasion may not occur if Dr. Sun’s declaration be strictly adhered 
to, but it is doubtful if, during such a social upheaval as proposed 
by the Revolutionists, the leader could have absolute control over 
the passions and hatred of his followers—hatred embittered by 
long-endured wrongs. By a careful study of the history of revolu- 
tion in every country, we have come to the conclusion that 
political salvation by means of a revolution can only be successful 
when the revolution is carried out noiselessly and rapidly in the 
capital, so that it becomes a fait accompli before the interested 
parties know where they are. Take the French Revolution, for 
example, everything was done in Paris—and this is a general rule 
of which we have not yet seen an exception. If, indeed, the 
Government does not fulfil its sacred promises and alter the 
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present state of despotism, the Constitutional Democrats may be 
driven to use more active methods, but even then they would be 
different from those advocated by the Revolutionary Party. 


In the present state of uncertainty as to the official leadership, 
I should be guilty of misrepresentation if I over-rate the actual 
strength of the Constitutional Democratic Party. Besides, it only 
came into existence some two years ago, and during last year it 
was constantly threatened with being absorbed by the other 
parties. In the summer of 1907, when the re-actionary element 
was most prominent in the Government, there was for a moment 
a possibility of a union between the Revolutionists and the Con- 
stitutional Democrats, but the Government was wise enough to 
concede, and eventually, in the month of September, Yuan Shih 
Kai entered the Grand Council, and the Constitutional 
Monarchists thrived. This was, of course, calculated to appease 
the anger of the Constitutional Democrats, and an effort was made 
to bring about an alliance between them and Yuan Shih Kai’s 
Party. But the question of centralisation, so dear to the latter, 
soon made the alliance impossible, and the former is now steadily 
coming into independent existence. Their attitude in future 
depends largely on that of the Government, but for the present 
they will support every attempt at reform by the Government, be 
it sincere or otherwise. Every measure directed at centralisation 
will, however, be vigorously opposed In the meantime, they will 
concentrate their energy in bringing about a social transformation 
independent of the Government's aid, and with this end in view 
they will propagate modern education all over the land, and 
establish a firm basis of true civilisation. 


In conclusion, the apparent temporary confusion is but the 
natural outcome of the beginning of a gigantic Renaissance. Of 
an ultimate victory we have not the slightest doubt, though the 
present difficulties are very apparent. Neither the brutal force 
acquired by Europe through modern science, nor the arbitrary 
power given to the tyrants by Oriental tradition, can stop our 
progress. If the West wishes sincerely to take an honourable 
part in our stupendous task, there are only two things we ask: 
Firstly, whatever be the struggle between the people and the 
Government, or between the people themselves, we ask Europe to 
maintain a strictly neutral attitude. We do not want help, much 
less interference. Moral support sympathetically expressed would 
certainly be appreciated, but anything suggestive of meddling will 
only do harm and benefit nobody. Secondly, we ask Europe to 
afford us facilities for education—education in the widest sense of 
the word. Not only do we ask you to open the doors of your 
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colleges and Universities to our students, but also, to give us 
opportunities for social intercourse, so that any national prejudice 
in our young generation may be entirely removed through their 
personal experience. Treat us as one of yourselves, and you 
will find in us no disappointment. Remember that Orientals are 
human beings. The difference between the East and the West is 
essentially of degree rather than 4ind, and we do not see why we 
should not achieve what every European nation has done before 
us. We will fight and hope. 


A CHINESE STUDENT. 





NATURE PARTNERSHIP. 


THERE is one view of country life and the claim it has upon good 
men and good patriots that has not, so far as I know, been brought 
into the discussion of the question of the re-settlement of the land, 
which has of late burst into such warmth of appeal. We have 
heard a great deal about failing agriculture, about the dreariness of 
country life, about the labourer who preers the public house to 
work, about his sordid life and how readily he quits it for the 
“delights ” of town and city streets. We have heard, too, a vast 
deal about the economic side of the question: how we pay millions 
to the foreigner for produce we might grow ourselves, and so let 
the millions go into the pockets of our own people. Nor have we 
failed to hear of the detriment all this means in the deeper sense 
of physical and moral decay—real and terrible enough in all con- 
science! But there is another and, as I venture to think, still 
more momentous aspect of the question that is pre-eminently 
worthy of consideration, especially at this time, when the cognate 
question of religion and morals is so much to the front. 

Cowper has told us that God made the country and man made 
the town. The thought, not altogether original with him, has 
often been harped upon; but neither poet nor economist has 
stopped to inquire and to point out in how profound a sense this 
is true. Moralists and politicians have often made much of the 
theme, as old almost as civilisation, that town life tends to corrupt 
while the influence of the country is in favour of simplicity of man- 
ners and a contented outlook. There is much to be said in favour 
of this view, as also in behalf of the contrary one; and probably as 
long as human nature exists the last word will not be said on so 
tantalising a subject. 

But upon the proposition I am about to advance there cannot, 
I think, be two opinions, whether as regarded from the economic 
or the ethical point of view. It is this: that the possession or use 
of the land places the one so circumstanced in a position enjoyed 
by no one else. It makes him, in short, in a peculiar and alto- 
gether exceptional sense, a partner with nature or—to put the idea 
in more popular phrase—with the Almighty. He gives his toil 
to the land; it may be hard and protracted, but when he has done 
his little part—and it is very small in comparison with what 
follows—the Almighty takes the thing in hand and brings it to 
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perfection. The man ploughs and sows his tilth and watches 
over it with unremitting care; but He of the master hand and eye 
sets His magical influence to work—for nature is still magical, not- 
withstanding our growing knowledge—when the other’s toil has 
ceased, and by His might gives a thousandfold, nay oftentimes ten- 
thousandfold return. Even when the other plays or sleeps, His 
subtle chemistry and dynamics continue to operate with unceasing 
power and produce the unvarying marvel. Therein lies the con- 
sideration. 

We others who toil with hands and brain must needs have our 
work weighed with human and partial scales, and be content with 
the accordant return. The tale of bricks we make during the 
day represents the sum-total of our reward) The bricks do not 
increase in size or number while we sleep. We do not rise some 
fine morning to see our work increased a thousandfold. The same 
is true whatever we make, whatever the work to which we put 
our hands: there is none to help our increase, whether we be ot 
the unjust or the just, as in the case of the man who puts his 
work and care into the cultivation of the land. In other words, 
Nature does not enter into partnership with us and help forward 
our cause when we have done our part. All depends upon our- 
selves, and when the hand or the brain fails, losing some of their 
strength and force, dependence or starvation has to be faced. 


Such is not the case where the nature partnership holds. In 
that working bond there is no talk of “too old at forty,” or “at 
sixty”; so long as a man can use spud or hoe, the other partner, 
who is not a sleeping one, is every ready to do his part, and the 
lowly human toiler is about as independent as it is well for man to 
be. And how many there are who, even at four score, keep their 
independence with a small garden or holding, with good-fellow 
Nature to help! 

That, as one conceives, is man’s rightful condition. We should 
never be so severed from nature as to lose all benefit of the natural 
partnership. If a man severs it for a season he should be able, at 
all times, to go back to it, or, at least, resume the natural benefits 
arising therefrom. 


This is the poor man’s charter—especially his. It is the 
right that so long as he can and will work he shall have and enjoy 
the benefit of this nature partnership, and that no one shall deprive 
him of it on the plea of prior ownership. There can be no real 
ownership in the work of another, especially when that other is 
nature, or the Almighty. Nor should any one be in a position to 
prevent the man who is willing to go into effective working partner- 
ship with nature from enjoying the full benefit of the partnership. 
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Moreover, it would seem but right that those who by nature’s 
aid have become possessed of sufficient wealth—which is nature’s 
bounty—should vacate and so yield the benefit of the nature 
partnership to those who are still dependent on their labour, and 
not selfishly continue to hold for their play, for their mere enjoy- 
ment, that which is so essential to the welfare of the working world. 
Wherever this monopoly of the nature partnership holds, whether 
it concerns the cultivable soil, mines, springs, or what not, humanity 
suffers. Humanity in its very essence suffers ; because more comes 
to man from the nature partnership than the mere material pro- 
duce that results—a vast deal more under fitting conditions. 

It may be said that the condition of things here adumbrated 
cannot be. It cannot at present, it is true; but there is no impass- 
able Rubicon in human affairs. What has been done can be done 
again. But here the question does not arise, the sole aim of the 
present article being to show how man must decay if he be removed 
too far from the helpful partnership of nature, if he be placed 
where he is deprived of all part or lot in the aid and increase 
yielded by nature—given by the Almighty—to which he has a 
natural and inalienable right. Nothing is a complete panacea in 
our human society ; but it is beyond dispute that some of the most 
painful conditions of our present civilisation (in England especially) 
would be obviated if a tithe of the men who rot in our large cities 
for lack of work could at any time claim and take up their natural 
inheritance, that primal partnership with nature the one condition 
of which is: “Work and I will give thee to eat, and no man shall 
say thee nay.” 

We have heard much of late, on the part of the unemployed, 
of this right to work. That demand, however, did not originate 
with them: it is nature’s requirement as a part of her bargain with 
her human partner. Moreover, she never says to one who can 
turn a sod or dig a row, “Too old.” But whea the spade or hoe 
drops from the labourer’s hands, then she says, “He is the natural 
charge of those who have taken too much of the increase I have 
given.” The “too old” and the “too much” are natural correlates, 
the one of the other, and as sure as the day continues to dawn and 
the moon to shine, so surely will this idea grow and strengthen, and 
in the end shape the humaner conditions of the society that 
is to be. 

T. CAVE-NORTH. 





TRADE. 


THE whole of any possible trade is included in Home Trade in 
Home Productions, Exports, and Imports. It 1s best not to 
interfere with the natural flow of trade; or for Governments, so 
far as they have power, to allow it to be interfered with, for 
private temporary interests. Because the various matters which 
govern trade are so very numerous, and are always changing, so 
that no person, and no body of men can possibly have the requisite 
knowledge to interfere wisely with it. For instance, anywhere, 
and at any time, from various causes, some one may arise who has 
a faculty for some particular business, or for business in general, 
with the result, if he is not artificially or artfully interfered with, 
that that place where he is may have quickly a great accession of 
trade ; but if, say, preferential railway rates are against that place, 
this has often happened, the person in question would have to leave, 
and start where our rulers, the dominant railway directors, allow 
business to be carried on—Traders have had sometimes to move 
to the coast, or even abroad to avoid the unfair rates of railway 
directors. 

There are ways which every nation will adopt, if wise ; such as 
the fullest means of internal transit, which it can reasonably pro- 
vide, at the lowest reasonable rates. They consist of good ordinary 
roads ; good railways, including tramways, covering to an adequate 
degree all the country in question; good canals, worked in an up- 
to-date manner, and all rivers kept in working order. Other, 
private means of transit, require such regulations as have already 
been in operation. 

As not only the British, but most other Governments, have 
artificially interfered with trade, and may continue to do so it is 
well to consider the relative importance of the three departments 
of trade. It is evident that all men live by labour, bodily and 
mental ; however wealthy any man may be, he cannot live without 
his own or other persons’ labour. This is the principal criterion as 
to the relative importance of the three departments of trade, they 
are of importance according to the amount of labour each requires. 

Home trade in home productions is therefore manifestly by 
far the most important, because it gives much the largest amount of 
work to the nation. Some nations can live well upon this trade, 
without either exports or imports. The next trade of importance 
is export trade, because it gives much more work than import trade. 
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There is always some point at which imports decrease pros- 
perity and stability. Raw materials imported, provided we cannot 
produce such materials ourselves as well, give work to do; but 
finished articles, such as we can produce as well ourselves, mani- 
festly supply the place of our own, and therefore reduce our labour, 
that is our means of subsistence. As a rule they will only be 
imported when some preference or bounty is given to importers, 
which puts our own productions of a like or superior character at 
a disadvantage. As, for instance, the way in which the whole of 
our Import Trade is treated by our rulers, the dominant railway 
directors, when they give not only preferences, but very large ones, 
I have reason to believe, to all imports over our own productions. 

The more home trade in home productions any nation engages 
in, the more independent it is, and the more healthy and alive it is. 
I have met with persons who think that it does not matter whether 
nations supply their own wants, as far as they can advantageously 
or whether they do the same amount of work for other nations 
instead! I have three objections to make to this :— 


First, it is evident that if no nation supplied its own wants, 
there would be an enormous amount of unnecessary carrying, re- 
sulting in extra cost; waste of time; and damage to the 
merchandise. 

Second, because export trade is much more speculative than 
home trade, because it is much more uncertain; in the latter 
manufacturers and traders come in much more immediate contact 
with the consumers, which largely eliminates the uncertainty which 
is the most important element in speculation. 


Third, all perishable articles that any nation can produce satis- 
factorily are best produced on the spot. It is a great disadvantage 
to us, as to reducing our labour and as to reduction of health from 
deterioration, to be fed with bounty imported meat, fruit, etc, so 
far as we can quite as well, or better, produce these articles if we 
are treated fairly. 


Export trade is good, if based upon high qualities, such as that 
the work is good, and prices not exorbitant; such being the case, 
it tends to unite nations, and hence conduces to safety and freedom 
from war. ‘ 

Import trade is only good to supply any nation with what 
it cannot, from climate or other causes, at the time supply itself 
with. If any part of import trade is caused by unfair advantages 
given to importers, or because the nation in question has neglected 
the culture of its people, so that on this account they are inferior 
to other nations, then the imports which arise from these or other 
dishonourable causes are a disgrace, and not to be desired; they 
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necessarily and plainly impoverish the importing nation, by sub- 
stituting the labour of other nations for what the nation in question 
ought to do itself. Apart from the foregoing considerations, im- 
ports are sometimes necessary to pay for exports. 

Some persons, not a few, imagine that exports and imports 
balance, or nearly so, one another. Neither the values, the quan- 
tities, nor the articles, said to be exported, are absolutely reliable ; 
but the fact may be relied on, that imports far exceed exports, and 
the excess is paid for in specie; and is partly returns for invest- 
ments abroad. So far as these investments are stocks with agents 
in the United Kingdom, the amount is known; but large amounts 
are invested in land and in other ways abroad, which our Govern- 
ment has no certain means of ascertaining. This latter item must 
have a constant tendency to increase so long as railway or other pre- 
ferences to importers depress the value of property in the United 
Kingdom, thus compelling investments abroad. 

It is quite clear that, though in the United Kingdom there 
has always been ample land and means for supporting in comfort a 
very much larger population than it ever had, yet our land, for the 
most part, except in crowded towns, is at such low value that the 
rent is often only enough to pay 5 per cent. on reasonable farm 
buildings, out of which the landlord has to pay for substantial 
repairs, leaving nothing at all for the land; besides there is con- 
siderable forced emigration; Germans and some other foreigners. 
seem able to do better than our own people as agriculturists, sea- 
men, etc.; and for a large portion of our population there is much. 
too hard a struggle for existence. 

These facts, which I hardly know how any one can deny, they 
are so evident, point plainly to something very wrong. These 
matters are the questions of Land Tenure; our system or mode of 
educating the young, both public and private, not properly fitting 
them to take the positions they ought, or are likely to do; and the 
question of artificial interference with trade. 

The first two national disadvantages I am not dealing with. 
Before railways were started, internal communications were very 
deficient, the ordinary roads were largely private property, the 
canals were in a better state than they are now ini think there 
were no preferences—I never heard of any. 

Export and import trades were greatly interfered with by duties, 
bounties and tiresome forms. About the time that railways. 
came into operation, both of these trades were more and more set 
free from such interferences. 

Possibly partly because the United Kingdom consists of 
islands, the attention of its people has been largely drawn to: 
external trade. When trade is spoken of now it nearly always means. 
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exports and imports exclusively. Not only our own trade in home 
productions, for our own'use is not much thought of, but often when 
it is pointed out that it has no fair chance owing to railway prefer- 
ences for importers and other disadvantages, it is stated that labour 
and land are so much cheaper abroad, that it does not matter, the 
railway directors being allowed to give our industries the finishing 
knock on the head, we must be beaten, therefore the disadvantage 
of railway preferences need not be discussed, and that it is simply 
sickening to mention such things. 

So duties which were professedly meant either to keep out 
imports, to get a revenue from, or to raise prices, are nearly done 
away with, and the nation has chopped round to the opposite idea ; 
railway preferences in favour of importers are in the ascendant ; 
any amount of imports at as low prices as possible is considered 
most desirable, the idea being apparently that the nation lives 
by importing large quantities of low priced merchandise rather 
than by the work it does. Looked at from a world-wide point of 
view, this is manifestly a grievous mistake, because there is always 
a point at which prices are so low that the producers must be in 
Misery; it does not make the misery any less because they are 
members of another nation. 

When railways were started, Stephenson, the engineer, and a 
few others, saw that it would be a national danger to allow them to 
be controlled as private enterprises. They were right. 

Directly the railways were handed over to speculators, it was 
a case of “ Where the carcase is, there will the vultures be gathered 
together.” The vultures being any fairly clever men of easy morals 
or principles, who are always on the lookout for vantage ground, 
they were sure to see that to get the control of the railways of any 
nation, whether legally or not, would, from their narrow views, be 
a rare catch. The carcase for over 70 years has been the British 
nation. If there had been no preferences on our railways of any 
sort, according to the Railway Acts, the nation would have had un- 
exampled prosperity in ali the three branches of its trade, without 
duties or bounties; as it is, our import and export trades are 
highly bounty fed; and our home trade in home productions is 
heavily weighted with high railway rates and small facilities. This 
is what is boasted about as free trade. 

About the same time as import and export duties were largely 
removed —which I do not deny, greatly assisted those two depart- 
ments of trade—the use of steam for manufactures, for railways, for 
ships, was being greatly increased. Apparently we had the start 
of other nations in this; whether we had taken off duties or not, 
the use of steam was bound to very largely increase trade. To 
ignore this, as is commonly done, is to have an incorrect view of 
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the subject, which helps to draw off the nation’s attention from the 
fact that the misuse of our railways is a very serious question, be- 
cause the effects railways have in not only helping trade, but also in 
controlling it, are not noticed. The very large railway preferences 
in favour of imports and exports have had probably a great deal 
more effect in increasing those two departments of trade at the 
expense of the third, than taking off duties had. 

t believe that private railway directors, as a whole have been 
very unsatisfactory and harmful to all nations who have handed 
over the control of their trade to them, or allowed them to take the 
control. A few railway directors protest against the wrong done, 
but too mildly; the dominant directors have few scruples, hence 
mild protests have little effect. 

The railway directors have never had any authority given them 
in any way to regulate the trade of the nation. They were only 
authorised to provide, work, and keep in order railways, wherever 
they appeared to be required, charging every person the same, for 
the same and similar services. 

They are in the position of trustees for the shareholders and 
for the nation; they have thrown over both these trusts for the 
sake of supporting by illegal preference, imports, towns, and 
wealthy, etc. traders, and by getting rid of any possible opposition 
to their designs, by obtaining control of canals, leaving them to 
deteriorate by neglect, and doing away with them where possible. 

It is remarkable that more or less those who advocate putting 
duties on imports again, for our protection from foreign competition, 
at the same time support railway preferences in favour of imports. 
Is it possible for any fairly intelligent man to hold these opposite 
views sincerely at the same time? 

I have reason to believe that ail imports, so far as through 
tates are concerned, are carried at such very low rates that the 
railway shareholders lose heavily. I do not believe that the share- 
holders have ever been asked to approve of this. 

Judges have decided that large quantities of merchandise are 
not to be charged less than small lots, except in so far as any saving 
is made; and the railway directors have decided that there is no 
difference in the relative expense of carriage of large and small 
lots. Because’they are fond of saying that if a train load be col- 
lected for them, they will take it on the most favourable terms, as 
if it belonged to only one person, showing that the difference is 
not at all in the carriage, but only in the cost of collecting and 
distributing. Also during the whole history of our railways they 
have discouraged home trade in home productions, that is, they have 
never wanted that department of trade to supply them with full 
trains, therefore their talk about full trains is simply a blind. 
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The present Government have been hinting that they intend to 
deal with this question ; if they do at all thoroughly, they will have 
no difficulty about income, because directly it is known by our 
home producers and traders, that they are to be put on an equality 
with importers as to railway rates, and that there is to be no more 
preference as to places, every part of the United Kingdom will 
become active, because it will immediately be in the position of 
having its full rights to work for its own living, of which it has been 
defrauded by the dominant railway directors for more than seventy 
years. Therefore the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have a 
large increase in income tax, and if the railways are nationalised, 
there will be a large income from them; because the dominant 
railway directors have never tried to make them pay; very low 
rates for imports and very high rates for most of the remaining 
traffic of our nation being plainly a way to make the returns small. 
It is wonderful that the nation has had such vitality as to bear 
such a fearful grievance without coming to a severe collapse long 
ago. 

Home trade in home productions is quite sufficiently protected 
by the extra expense, time and trouble of bringing merchandise to 
our shores. The dominant railway directors have a great deal 
more than done away with this. 

I have, in conclusion, to repeat what I said at the beginning of 
this essay: neither department of trade requires to be nursed, but 
each does require to be treated fairly and honourably, and every 
nation and government should be particular to see that unprincipled 
men are not allowed to misuse national resources like railways and 
canals for private ends, in opposition to national prosperity. 


N. M. TAYLER. 














1908. 


THE ETHICS OF PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


IN considering the history of English liberty, it is usually admitted 
that freedom of speech is one of its causes, its concomitants, and 
its safeguards. But in what manner freedom of speech fulfils these 
functicns is too little examined. Speech by itself does not suffice. 
To speak without being heard avails neither the speaker nor the 
rest of humanity; and equally is that speech unavailing which is 
too much heard; to which the auditors listen in acquiescent 
silence, and which is accepted on authority without either criticism 
or understanding. Hence, the educative, and, therefore, the libera- 
tive value of free speech, depends upon its being speech in discus- . 
sion, or speech in expositions provocative of discussion. In fact, 
as an educative factor, free speech is synonymous with free 
discussion. 

Of all forms of public discussion, discussion at public meetings 
is one of the oldest. In the history of England, the decentralisa- 
tion of local institutions probably tended to its development. The 
little local courts composed of the tenants or freeholders of ‘he 
manor, must have been occasionally the scenes of arguments of a 
very practical kind. Similarly, the organisation of the craft guilds 
must have afforded occasion for criticism or questioning. 

In the Great Council of the nation, the barons certainly spoke 
with an excellent plainness that left no doubt of their intention ; 
and ballads of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries show us a 
people rude of speech but ready of wit, criticizing their rulers with- 
out fear when things went amiss. In brief, the atmosphere of 
medieval England was not, in the main, unfavourable to political 
discussion, and when, after 1295, laws were said to be enacted, not 
only by the consent, but by the counsel of the Estates of the 
Realm, the statement was, perhaps, as much the acknowledgment 
of an old fact, as the announcement of a new institution. 

But this degree of freedom had hardly been formally obtained, 
when a force which had hitherto protected freedom (at least, 
political freedom) was now converted into an instrument of op- 
pression. It is a commonplace that in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the English church was the champion of revolt. But by 
the fourteenth century a period of moral decay had begun, both in 
church and nation, while contemporaneously with it came the de- 
basing struggle of the Hundred Years War. Thus, the end of the 
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first century of Parliamentary Government found England 
brutalised and impoverished; and with that, which had hitherto 
been one chief element of conflict, and therefore of growth—the 
struggle between the lay and the ecclesiastical power—removed by 
the complete reconciliation of the ruling classes in Church and 
State. 


A century earlier the Church had been popular with the 
people, but in dubious favour with the king. Now, its relations 
with the king were no longer strained, but it had ceased to be the 
champion of the masses. 


But if English idealism could no longer find expression in the 
Church, it found it in Lollardry. Hardly had the fruitful strife of 
the lay and ecclesiastical rulers vanished, than disunion appeared 
within the Church itself; a disunion which sprang inevitably from 
the Church’s degradation. Degradation resulted in criticism ; 
criticism, passing into positive belief, became Lollardry; and its 
exponents, the “ poor priests,” were among the first to spread a 
love of abstract discussion among the unlearned. 


The result of their work was that the expression and discus- 
sion of opinion grew to be regarded, not merely as a force modify- 
ing power, but as a force dangerous to it. The satirical ballads of 
the thirteenth century were said to have provoked the first law of 
libel; but that law dealt only with statements alleged to be false 
in fact. Now, falsity of opinion was to be punished. The statute 
of the 5 Ric. IL. followed by the better-known law, “ De Heretico 
Comburendo ” (1401), are the first definite attempts in England to 
stifle that free expression of dissent, which is the necessary element 
in freedom of discussion. 


That element appeared again a hundred years later—only to 
be rigorously repressed by Henry VIII. His reign is marked by 
a series of laws concerning the kindred subjects of heresy, libel 
and sedition, of which the best known is the famous “Act for 
Abolishing Diversity of Opinion.” By this time, the idea of the 
State as the supreme consideration for the statesman had taken 
firm hold of the ruling classes ; and the result was such a system of 
espionage as had never before been experienced. Spies of the 
government reported the conversation of all sorts of obscure 
persons. Husbandmen, clergymen, traders, who dared comment 
unfavourably on the king’s divorce, or on his subsequent policy, 
were held as punishable ; and in the main the people submitted. In 
their submission is to be found the measure of tlie degradation 
England had undergone in the past hundred years; while at the 
same time, the growth of the towns, the increase of pasture farming 
on the one hand, and of manufactures on the other, had all tended 
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to break down those local institutions which had been the nurses 
of free speech and free government. Once more the unquenchable 
religious instinct came to the rescue of liberty of thought. Henry 
VIII. had not succeeded in abolishing diversity of opinion ; and his 
wiser daughter absolutely fostered it by the establishment of a 
State church on a basis so wide as to afford scope for great 
divergence of thought within its limits. The church may, indeed, 
be said to have been founded on public, if not on free, discussion. 
The Colloquy of Westminster, though its result was a foregone 
conclusion, at least acknowledged the possibility of a conscientious 
difference of belief; an acknowledgment which is the primary 
condition of free speech. 


At the same time, in the political world, the careful manage- 
ment of Parliament gave space for a new public spirit to grow; 
and this, extending beyond the old provincial bounds, found expres- 
sion in the earlier political movements of the seventeenth century. 


Puritanism—a name which covers both the political and the 
religious thought of the time—brought an increase of discussion 
with it, and discussion, which began to be expressed through the 
medium of public meetings in the more modern sense; not 
administrative assemblies, like the local courts, but assemblies of 
obscure persons, meeting voluntarily to discuss questions of policy 
and conduct, without any direct result in action being purposed. 
“ Lectures,” the custom of lay preaching, and the outbursts of 
spontaneous exhortation, all tended towards full discussion. In 
Parliament itself oratory was assuming a new importance ; Pym on 
the one hand, Falkland on the other, were among the earliest of 
great Parliamentary debaters. 


As the. war continued, however, it grew clear that the spirit of 
tolerance was wanting in the people, as well as in their former 
rulers. The Act proposed by the Long Parliament, inflicting the 
penalty of death on those who used the service of the Church of 
England, was a measure of the distance many Englishmen had yet 
to travel before they could comprehend the meaning of liberty. 


Then came the forcible expulsion of the Long Parliament, and 
the despotic rule of Cromwell; as usual, immediate efficiency was 
preferred to the slow-growing educative force of self-government. 
The people lost a power, which they knew not how to use ; and the 
history of the next fifty years records the consequences of their 
failure. Hence, the eighteenth century was well advanced, before 
public discussion again revived as a political force. On the other 
hand, that which is most alien to it—public demonstration under 
the shape of riots—had its full weight; as in the cases of Sache- 
verell, of the excise, and of the Spanish war. 
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As the century progressed, however, a religious revival again 
appeared to educate the nation. Wesleyanism is one of the life- 
giving forces of the time. It appealed, however, more to the 
emotions and less to the reason than many previous revivals. 
Hence, public meetings under its influence became less opportuni- 
ties for free discussion, and more means for generating enthusiasm 

It was not, therefore, till the moral energy, partially inspired 
by Wesleyanism, had cleared the way for political revival, that 
discussion again rises into prominence ; then it appears under the 
old local forms. The huge petitions for political and economic 
reform in 1780 were the results, not of “demonstrations,” but of 
long and close debates in crowded county meetings. 

To the continuance of the habit of discussion the ancient 
custom of both candidates at an election appearing on the hustings 
must have contributed. That their appearance was frequently a 
mere occasion for riot and disorder is undoubted ; still, it maintained 
the idea that the voter should at least hear both sides before 
deciding. 

That the voter, as at present, was often most unwilling to hear 
both sides, appeared in the violence with which the advocates of 
peace and freedom were treated during the French war; witness, 
for example, the burning of Priestley’s library by the mob, and his 
expulsion from Birmingham in 1789. Such violations of the 
principles of free speech and free thought brought about their 
natural result. The government followed in the wake of popular 
feeling. From the mob it learned lessons of violence, which it put 
in practice later against the mob. People grew accustomed to the 
forcible suppression of protest and criticism. The victims at 
Peterloo in 1819 were not the victims of a tyrannical government 
alone ; they were the sufferers for those past sins on the part of 
the nation, which had made that tyranny possible. 

The meeting at Peterloo is noticeable from another point of 
view. It was definitely a party demonstration ; a meeting designed 
rather to excite enthusiasm on the one side and awe on the other, 
than to educate or convince. It was not the first meeting of the 
kind, though the best known; but it may be taken as an early 
instance of the sort of assembly, which has since become almost 
the commonest type of public meeting. That such should have 
been the development of events is the natural, though regrettable 
result of the party system, which was then struggling into existence. 
It was a system based on a difference of principles rather than of 
persons; and was, so far, a great improvement on the groups of 
family connections which had ruled England during much of the 
eighteenth century. The habit of discussion was kept up by the 
third party—the critical Radical party—of which the earliest 
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embodiments appeared in the Corresponding Society, and later in 
the Hampden Clubs and Spencean Clubs. These Societies aided 
in keeping political interest alive during the first twenty years of 
the nineteenth century. In almost all, discussion formed the main 
part of their work. Unhappily, however, the repressive action of 
the gcvernment rendered these clubs still more one-sided than is 
usual with such bodies. Hence, the partisan bitterness which 
marks the tone of the advanced reformers of that day. 

The bitterness decreased, as time went on; but there is little 
evidence for the growth of tolerance, as apart from indifference. 
Strong party organisations make for one-sided debates; and one- 
sided debates are destructive of that belief in the possibility of an 
honest difference of opinion, which is the first necessity for true 
political thinking. Every new political movement brings this out 
more clearly. Every new preacher of a new doctrine meets not 
with opposition, but with persecution. The early Free Traders 
were pelted, the followers of Mrs. Butler were mobbed, the Home 
Rulers could not get a hearing, the pro-Boers went in peril of their 
lives. On the other hand, each party, as it becomes strong, exhibits 
in its turn, symptoms of intolerance. It was as dangerous to oppose 
reform in 1832 as it was to advocate it forty years earlier. The 
Socialists, who thirty years ago met with the negative intolerance 
of neglect, signalised themselves by endeavouring to break up Mr. 
Harold Cox’s meeting a few months since. 

To this tendency towards intolerance, public discussions might 
prove a corrective. It has already been shown that the old form 
of “demonstration” was usually a riot; while public meetings in 
their earlier days, and as the concomitants of growing freedom, 
usually implied discussion. In fact, they were based on the tacit 
recognition of the fact that no one man could be expected to know 
the whole truth about any one subject; therefore, many must be 
consulted. Thus, public meetings are a means of education; and 
in that capacity they do a work which no other institution at the 
present day can do. 

It has, indeed, been frequently suggested (notably by Mr. 
Jephson in his able work, “The History of the Platform,”) that 
the existence of newspapers has rendered meetings for discussion 
unnecessary. An eminent speaker states his side of the case one 
day. Another eminent speaker controverts him the next. Both 
speeches are reported, and the public can, if it chooses, follow the 
whole debate. This state of things, however, exists rather in 
theory than in practice. The vast majority of newspapers are 
halfpenny papers, in which the reports are little more than sum- 
maries, where they are given at all. In these summaries, the 
modifying clauses or explanatory statements are usually omitted ; 
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yet, in nine cases out of ten, it is on these additions that the truth 
and applicability of the argument actually rests. Further, few 
newspapers report the speeches of their opponents with the same 
fulness which they concede to those of their own side; so that in 
no way can newspapers be regarded as a substitute for debate. 

Again, newspapers are useless for unpopular or unmoneyed 
causes. The first business of a newspaper is to please its readers ; 
it can rarely venture to open its columns to a propaganda to which 
they object; nor are the newspaper managers always anxious to 
insert facts which may prove their party to be mistaken. 

In the eighteenth century, before either newspapers or public 
meetings had attained to their present importance, controversy was 
frequently carried on by means of pamphlets; a method which 
seems to be reviving. But the publishing of pamphlets requires 
both money and business ability ; and when published, it is doubt- 
ful if they will be read. Speech is the most available method for the 
mover in an unpopular cause. Further, speech has this advantage 
that where two antagonists are actually in the presence of each 
other, the desire of replying to each other’s arguments may induce 
them to listen to the arguments in question. Also, there is a 
possibility of both parties to the debate questioning and replying 
in such a manner that they may actually arrive at some apprecia- 
tion of each other’s meaning. Those who recollect how invariably 
and how honestly every group of partisans misunderstands the views 
of every other group, will appreciate the importance of the only 
means by which any degree of mutual comprehension can be 
reached. 

Again, there is nothing like discussion for enabling people to 
realise the hard fact that the same premises may lead to wholly 
different inferences; and that the same reasons may assume to 
different persons quite different degrees of importance. When 
views or ideas are presented in the printed page, it is easy 
to imagine that if the writer had only been acquainted with all the 
arguments, which his opponent can bring forward, his opinions 
would have altered; but when in a discussion these arguments a7e 
brought forward, and the heretic continues in his error, the possi- 
bility of an honest and intelligent difference of belief does at last 
dawn on the mind of the astonished propagandist. 

Unhappily, however, the trend, both of political thought and 
of political method at the present day, makes against the use of 
public meetings for discussion. 

The meetings for “demonstration,” to which allusion has 
already been made, have throughout the century been increasing 
in importance. It is true that discussion formed a large part of the 
work of the anti-Corn Law League; but demonstrations were also 
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of the first importance. To the incident of the Hyde Park railings 
is attributed the passing of the second Reform Bill. The 
enfranchisement of the agricultural labourers was heralded by a 
mass meeting to which delegates came from all the home counties. 
As for other demonstrations, of late years their name has been 
legion; and they have really ceased to demonstrate anything 
except the popular liking for crowds. 

These demonstrations, however, effective or otherwise, have 
done mischief ; there is a tendency to convert every meeting into a 
demonstration. With the strengthening of party organisations, 
which has marked the last thirty years, political meetings have 
become mere party tools. The objects in arranging them are to 
get first, as large, and secondly, as unanimous a gathering as 
possible. An old political hand frequently goes to a meeting simply 
to support his party—not to add to his information or his ideas. 
He has already made up his mind which party he wishes to suc- 
ceed; he would not be so disloyal as to criticize that party’s 
measures—much less to hear anybody else criticize them. 

Certain currents in modern thought also tend in the same 
direction. “We do not think of the state as separate from our- 
selves,” an ardent socialist observed the other day ; and the phrase 
expresses what is probably a fundamental idea with many people, 
who urge state action. But persons, who do not look on the state 
as apart from themselves, cannot have any vivid realisation of the 
possibility of an honest difference of opinion. The state, when it 
is a question of obeying laws, includes all the community; but in 
no state are laws made by the whole community; laws are made 
by the majority—sometimes a small majority. Therefore, when 
those who urge state action look on the state as one with them- 
selves, they assume, first, that their views will always be those of 
the majority; secondly, that those who differ from them are out- 
side the state—in other words, have no political rights as against 
themselves. 

Of course, it does not follow that those “ who do not look on 
the state as separate from themselves,” perceive all that their 
doctrine implies, or would wish to act on it if they did see it; but 
it is a belief tending to intolerance. A man who believes himself 
the exponent of the will of the state, is in less degree like a 
Calvinist who believed himself the exponent of the will of God. 
He regards opposition as blasphemy. 

Traces of this attitude of mind are frequent; as, fur instance, 
in the outcry raised against the electors, who dared to prefer a 
Moderate County Council; in the appeals to the central govern- 
ment to override the local authorities; or in the debates on the 
question of woman suffrage, when many politicians plainly avowed 
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their disinclination to grant the rights of citizenhood to persons, 
who, they believed, would disagree with them ; an avowal which, in 
itself, proves how far the average politician is from comprehending 
the meaning either of liberty or of tolerance. 

This attitude of mind joins with other causes already men- 
tioned to ruin public discussion. At nine political meetings out of 
ten, the whole affair is cut and dried beforehand. Every item of 
the programme, from the principal speech to the vote of thanks, 
is carefully timed and arranged beforehand. Even at the National 
Liberal Federation, where free discussion on the measures of the 
party would surely be advisable, there is the smallest possible 
opportunity for impromptu speaking ; and impromptu speaking is 
essential to a good discussion. The result is that meetings are 
ceasing to be educational. Even where a well-informed speaker is 
speaking on his special subject, the information given is too often 
one-sided. The modifying details—the inconsistent facts—are 
omitted. Nor do the audience desire an impartial statement. If a 
heckler contrives to interject a question, the reply which the 
audience enjoys is a smart retort—not a serious answer. This 
state of things reacts upon the speaker. He too frequently falls 
into that condition of intellectual unveracity, which is the nemesis 
of those who avoid the only criticism of real value—the criticism 
of persons whom they hope to influence. 

If the intolerance of party managers checks free discussion 
from above, the intolerance of the public checks it from below. 
Examples of this have been rife during the last ten years. During 
the war intolerance was displayed on both sides. Mr. Lloyd- 
George was mobbed at Birmingham; Mr. R. J. Campbell was 
almost shouted down while endeavouring to justify his Imperialist 
attitude. Since the general election the whole question of public 
meetings has been forced into prominence by the action of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union 

It is often said that the disturbances at meetings for which the 
members of this Union are responsible tend to the destruction of 
free speech. Insomuch as these ladies desire and intend to stop 
the mouths of the speakers, this statement is true ; but their ability 
to carry out their programme is largely due to the fact that by 
the intolerance of the audience free speech has already been 
destroyed. Most people miay remember the meeting in the Albert 
Hall in December, 1905, when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was 
the speaker of the evening. On that occasion a prominent member 
of the Social and Political Union rose in the gallery and interjected 
a question about Woman Suffrage. As soon as the question was 
heard, and before Sir Henry could answer, or the Chairman inter- 
vene, the audience began to howl; and they continued howling 
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almost without intermission, till the questioner and her friends had 
been forcibly ejected. In this manner they caused a much longer 
interruption than could have occurred, if the question had been 
put and the answer given. In other words, free speech was violated 
rather by the audience than by the interrupter. Since then, how- 
ever, the “ Suffragettes” have taken the hint; and their avowed 
object has frequently been to hinder those who differ from them 
from speaking, as they themselves are hindered; with the natural 
result that efforts are made to exclude presumed “ Suffragettes ” 
from public meetings ; and the latter are more and more losing all 
real educational value. 


For, after all, what is the true moral basis of a public meeting ? 
In the first place, it implies, as has been said, the belief that truth 
is not confined to one thought or creed, formula or party; that to 
each man is his own fragment of truth, which he may, if he will, 
bring forward for his own benefit and that of others. Otherwise, 
why should meetings be public at all—except, perhaps, for adver- 
tisement? In no true sense of the word are party meetings, 
packed with ticket-holders, public meetings. No body can be said 
to be a public body from which any definite class of persons is 
excluded. The ideal public meeting is one to which any individual 
may be admitted; and where‘any individual may briefly, and with 
due regard to other individuals, express his views. 


As things stand, however, this ideal is far distant. The 
English public knows about as much of tolerance as it does of 
education ; there are, however, certain measures which might bring 
the ideal public meeting somewhat nearer. 


In the first place, let the promoters or conveners of meetings 
make it quite clear what kind of meeting they desire. Do they 
want to preach some special gospel, or do they merely want to 
make a demonstration of faith in a gospel already preached? If 
the latter, then the assembly becomes rather a “ demonstration ” 
than a public meeting proper. There is no question of education 
or of free speech. No objector will have any right to complain if 
he is turned out; and the net result of the assembly will probably 
be an increase of energy, accompanied by intolerance and 
stupidity ; which, under the name of party loyalty, is probably just 
what was desired. 


But if the promoters of the meeting really desire to preach 
what they believe to be the truth, then let them make provision 
for difference of opinion. It will be to their advantage; there is 
no test for truth like inquiry. Let them by all means get down 
their expert speaker—the man who knows his subject ; and let it be 
understcod that, as the best informed person present, he has the 
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right to speak for the longest period, and to speak without inter- 
ruption. Let the managers of the meeting, if they choose, have a 
resolution, which shall express the feelings of the majority present. 
But before that resolution is put, let there be some clear space of 
time, in which members of the audience may speak; and during 
which they may either criticize the principal speaker’s arguments, 
or question him as to his statements: the principal speaker being 
permitted and expected to reply. The upshot of such a meeting 
might be a strengthened faith in some, and wider views in all. 

Another method of attaining the same ends is that local party 
organisations should unite to hold debates. It would be an effec- 
tive and economical method of propaganda. When a hall has to 
be hired and bills printed to enable one local celebrity to speak, 
why not bring down another local celebrity to answer him? And 
then give a little space in which members of the audience could 
contradict both of them. 

Seriously, a little more co-operation between all political parties 
would probably conduce to the increase of political intelligence, 
and therewith to political tolerance; and this, after all, is the 
first essential of democracy—the rule of all. For the rule of all, 
as distinct from the rule of the majority, can only mean the rule 
of each one over himself ; and this is necessary, because each man 
differs from his fellows; and because he differs must rule himself, 
and not be ruled by others, who know neither his strength nor his 
weakness. Therefore, for a true development of democracy, men 
must be tolerant of what they do not understand; a maxim, which 
though frequently acknowledged by their lips, is rarely shown forth 
in their lives; especially not when they are converting public 
meetings into “ demonstrations.” 


A. B. WALLIS CHAPMAN. 
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DR. DUNCAN’S HERBERT SPENCER. 


We cordially congratulate the author of “ The Life and Letters 
of Herbert Spencer,”! upon the admirable way in which he has 
executed the task imposed upon him by Spencer’s will. We put 
down the book with mingled emotions. It is a kind of official 
“ Finis.” To close the book is like turning away from the cemetery 
gates. What remains to be done is the work of executors—as, in 
this case, to complete the compilation of the volumes on “ Descrip- 
tive Sociology.” The man’s own work is done; and the man was 
one of whom it has been said that no writer can discuss any of the 
great problems of the world “ without dealing with Herbert Spencer. 
He has got to agree with him or fight him: he cannot ignore him.” 
There is only one sense in which this volume need not be the 
absolute “ Finis.” Dr. Duncan has left untouched a vast amount 
of epistolary material. By doing this, he has kept his book within 
prescribed limits, and has made it a model biography. But would 
it not be worth while to classify some of the remaining material, 
and publish it in separate volumes, each volume dealing with a 
specific topic? We make this suggestion because we ‘find in the 
material here published not a little that forms a valuable addition 
to what we have of Spencer’s in his more formal utterances. There 
are sentences and phrases in these excerpts from letters addressed, 
not to the general public, but to experts, which give the writer’s 
ideas more crisply and often more clearly than they are given in 
the great texts. We seem here to see the ideas in the act of com- 
ing into existence, or battling for their existence; in the great 
texts, they are on parade. In reading the excerpts given, we have 
again and again longed to know what has been left out, though we 
have been willing to admit that the author has exercised a wise 
discretion in giving here only what he has given. The book is large 
enough for its purpose. But why not give more in special 
volumes ? 

Down to the date at which the “ Autobiography ” ended, this 
“ Life and Letters ” fills the place of a commentary on the “ Auto- 
biography.” In the latter, Spencer told us what he thought of him- 
self, or rather what he considered the public ought to think of him. 


1. ‘The Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer.” By David Duncan, LL.D., 
Late Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 17 illustrations. London: Methuen 


& Co. 1908. 15/-. 
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There we had a carefully drawn, subjective picture ; here we have 
—so far as the narrative is given by letters of his own—another 
and a more impromptu kind of subjective picture, to which is added 
the objective view derived from letters written to him and from 
the details collected by his biographer. The objective picture 
dots the i’s and crosses the t’s of the subjective one. It preserves, 
even in some respects emphasises, the saliences of the already cur- 
rent view of Spencer’s character. Both in the letters, and in the 
valuable appendices (from Spencer’s own hand) to be mentioned 
presently, we have the same egotism. But the more familiar we 
become with this egotism, the less objectionable we find it to be. 
It was not the vulgar egotism of the self-centred man. Spencer 
simply took himself seriously, as he took everything else seriously. 
When he discussed his friends, or, indeed, any subject, he took 
them or it quite as seriously. His egotism was not selfishness, in 
the vulgar sense. In fact, he was essentially an unselfish man. 
While the biography emphasises his peculiarities, his “ whimsies,” 
and justifies the belief that “he was not easy to get on with in the 
house,” it also reveals more of his genuine domesticity and more 
of his characteristic courteousness, while it disposes of much of the 
idle gossip that is still prevalent about him. Writing to Andrew 
Lang about the difficulty of getting true evidence, he illustrates 
his theme by mentioning a number of “absurd and utterly base- 
less” reports about himself, which he is continually reading in the 
papers. He was said to be always wearing gaiters—he never wore 
any in his life; always to carry an umbrella, to take his meals 
alone, to live chiefly on bread and coffee—all erroneous assertions. 
One paragraph stated that he could not manage his sister’s children 
—his only sister died when she was two years old. “And so on, 
and so on, almost without end,” he says. Though “he could not 
readily adapt himself to other people’s ways,” and was fidgety and 
irritable, there was much more of ordinary human nature in him 
than it has been the fashion to believe. 

In the greater part of the book, Dr. Duncan has kept his 
narrative strictly chronological, but in some chapters he has followed 
out special subjects. In chapter xxii. we have three “ Latter Day 
Controversies ” brought together—the fracas between Spencer and 
Huxley over the land question, or rather as to what were Spencer’s 
views upon the land question, the controversy provoked by Henry 
George’s “ A Perplexed Philosopher,” and the discussion between 
Spencer and Weismann on the inheritance of acquired characters. 
Both Spencer and Huxley were warmly combative, and the former 
was morbidly sensitive ; a literary squabble led to the suspension 
of a long and intimate friendship. Three years later the friendship 
was renewed. “We are old men and ought to be old friends,” 
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wrote Huxley. “To whichever of us survived it would have been 
a sad thought had forty years of friendship ended in a permanent 
estrangement,” replied Spencer. In the controversy with Henry 
George, Dr. Duncan finds two of Spencer’s characteristics thrown 
into relief—“ his morbid sensitiveness to insinuations against the 
purity of his motives, and the undue weight he attached to charges 
of intellectual inconsistency.” There was less personal feeling in 
the Spencer-Weismann controversy. Spencer naturally attached 
much importance to the subject in dispute, as he had made the 
occurrence of functionally-produced modifications largely respon- 
sible for the phenomena of evolution, before Darwin had announced 
the principle of natural selection. 


Two of the appendices were written by Spencer himself ten 
years after the “ Autobiography ” was stereotyped, and were left to 
be used by his biographer. The shorter one, written in 1902, 
describes some of his physical traits and adds “ Some Sequences.” 
The longer one, written in 1899, is entitled “The Filiation of 
Ideas.” It is a “brief intellectual history” of himself, an account 
of his “mental development, emotional and intellectual, and of the 
products of that development.” This article, Spencer thinks, 
“may serve as a sketch plan of the Synthetic Philosophy.” In one 
respect, these forty pages are the most valuable portion of the 
book. They also naively illustrate Spencer’s habit of taking him- 
self seriously. 


Among the characteristics of Spencer which are made more 
than ever conspicuous by the letters and other fresh material is 
his attitude of passionate antagonism to the aggressive spirit of 
modern imperialism. He never lost an opportunity of condemning 
what he called “political burglaries.” In 1888, he wrote to 
Auberon Herbert asking him to “instigate Mr. Bradlaugh to com- 
mence a crusade against the abominable filibustering which is now 
disgracing us.” He instances the annexation of Burma, Zululand, 
New Guinea, North Borneo, East Africa, etc. “To me,” he adds, 
“the whole thing is atrocious and horrible, and so far from being 
likely to stop, it goes on faster day by day, resulting in a re- 
barbarization of the nation.” In 1891, he asked Robert Buchanan 
to undertake a satire denouncing “the miserable hypocrisy of our 
religious world with its pretended observance of Christian 
principles side by side with the abominations which it continually 
commits and countenances abroad.” In 1893, he refused to be 
associated with a committee to carry out the Pan-Britannic Idea, 
on the ground that a federation of Great Britain with her colonies 
would lead to “a still more active appropriation of territories than 
is now going on.” In his “Principles of Sociology,” he represents 
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M. Hanotaux, the French foreign minister, as having made a state- 
ment ” on the need there was for competing in political burglaries 
with other nations.” Dr. Cazelles, who had for thirty years been 
Spencer’s French translator, relinquished the work on account of 
this passage. In writing to Cazelles, Spencer pointed out that 
he had condemned the conduct of Britain in equally strong terms. 
This letter contains the following vigorous passage :— 

“The truth is that, of all the feelings I entertain concerning 
social affairs, my detestation of the barbarous conduct of strong 
peoples to weak peoples is the most intense. ... . To my 
thinking the nations which call themselves civilized are no 
better than white savages, who, with their cannon and rifles, 
conquer tribes of dark savages, armed with javelin and arrows, 
as easily as a giant thrashes a child, and who, having glorified 
themselves in their victories, take possession of the conquered 
lands and tyrannise over the subject peoples. . . . Elsewhere 
I have spoken of the nations of Europe as a hundred million 
pagans masquerading as Christians. Not infrequently in 
private intercourse I have found myself trying to convert 
Christians to Christianity, but have invariably failed. The 
truth is that priests and people alike, while taking their 
nominal creed from the New Testament, take their real creed 
from Homer. Not Christ, but Achilles is their ideal.” 

In the same letter he says that human progress “depends or 
the decline of militancy, and the rise of industrialism” ; and in 1901, 
writing to Sir Joshua Fitch, he complains that in various ways “the 
militant spirit is infusing itself into our teaching institutions of all 
grades—military discipline, military teaching.” 

Spencer’s attitude towards Socialism, and his collaboration in 
this matter with the late Auberon Herbert, are also brought out 
prominently in this book. As it is our intention to refrain from 
weighting this notice with any criticism of Spencer’s philosophy, 
and as a detailed notice of his attitude towards Socialism would 
involve, to some extent, such a criticism, we confine our remarks 
here to Prof. Ferri’s reply to Spencer’s indignant protest against 
being adduced as an authority on the side of Socialism. Ferri 
showed that Spencer was under a misapprehension as to what he— 
Ferri—had said. “No socialist,” replied Ferri, 

“has ever dreamt to include among the supporters of Socialism 
the greatest living philosopher. ... . But it is necessary to 
distinguish between the personal opinions of H. Spencer and 
the logical outcome of the positive theory of universal evolu- 
tion... . In the preface of my book I stated that Spencer 
and Darwin had stopped midway, and consequently without 
reaching the logical consequences of their doctrine.” 
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Among the disciples of Spencer we find both Socialists and 
anti-Socialists, just as the disciples of Hegel split into diametrically 
opposite parties, all claiming to be consistent developers of their 
master’s principles. 

We are tempted to refer to many other features of the bio- 
graphy, but we must resist the temptation. Our duty here is 
merely to commend the work to our readers, all of whom, whatever 
their special attitude towards the “Synthetic Philosophy,” will agree 
with Dr. Duncan when he says that “In the history of the progress 
of the human mind, the Synthetic Philosophy will be an enduring 
landmark. Men’s ways of looking at things will never be what they 
would have been had he not written.” 

Few, if any, recent biographies contain the names of so many, 
as this one does, of the leading intellects of the second half of the 
nineteenth century. In going through the pages, we seem to be 
living again among the great men who made that period one of the 
most brilliant in science and in scientific literature that history has 
known. Few, very few, of the men of that period now survive. 
Spencer was one of the frequenters of Dr. Chapman’s house, and 
the Westminster Review published many of his early productions. 
Of that coterie, the only survivor—we believe—is Frederic 
Harrison. Spencer was one of the best known members of what 
was called the X Club. . The number of members was nine, and 
was never added to. Hence the X Club diners became fewer and 
fewer as time went on. Spencer’s death left only Hooker and Ave- 
bury, both of whom still survive, Hooker—who must always have 
been the oldest man in the Club—now being a nonagenarian. 


SEPTUAGENARIUS. 
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MAZZINI : 
A STUDY IN POLITICAL IDEALISM. 


OuR political principles, so far as they are unaffected by our 
personal interests, are the resultant of two opposing forces: our 
tendency to form ideals, either generated from our moral concep- 
tions, or acquired by education; and our sense of practical possi- 
bilities and limitations, developed by experience and by contact 
with existing institutions. Accordingly as one or other prevails, 
we have the type of man who always has his eye on the means at 
his disposal, attaches great importance to working details, and is 
content to move slowly; or we have the man who is careless of 
detail, or at any rate recognises the justification of his view as all- 
important, believing that once men are agreed as to a political end 
efficient means are readily found. 

In most ages in which men have reached the stage of reflection 
we can trace these two lines of thought. Among the ancients 
Plato and Aristotle show this contrast clearly, whilst in more recent 
times Burke and Mazzini are perhaps the best and ablest repre- 
sentatives of the rival schools. 

In Plato there is observable a closer sequence of ideas. He 
appears to have thought out all such questions, and then turning 
to actual facts has stamped them with the logical impress of his 
own thoughts. Aristotle, on the other hand, more of an observer 
and less of an idealist, has taken facts as he found them, and 
analyses and classifies in a more objective fashion, always with a 
keen sense of the practical difficulties. 

Amidst the reaction that followed upon the French Revolu- 
tion, Burke found a congenial medium for his doctrines, and thus 
obtained a vogue that seemed to lend weight to the side he repre- 
sented. Such is often the fortune of the man who is quick to 
recognise difficulties ; whilst the man who, possessed by his ideals, 
seems blind to all obstacles, rarely finds himself in his lifetime 
justified by events. Disappointment awaits him, the hour of defeat 
and discouragement inevitably comes, and at the close of his own 
short span, when he sees so little accomplished out of all he has 
planned, he is possessed by a sense of his own failure. He can but 
hand over his tattered flag to another generation of combatants, 
who too are destined never to see the hour of victory. 
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But time is ever on the side of the idealist ; slowly but 
surely, his dreams become realities. |The practical impossibilities 
of one generation are the actual achievements of the next. The 
conditions that we one day look upon as permanent and un- 
changeable, immutable as the laws of nature, insensibly alter with 
our thoughts, and by the time we recognise their injustice they 
have lost their aspect of eternal verities, and are beginning to 
crumble into dust like the beliefs that upheld them. Thus we 
see the thinkers of ancient times, even a bold idealist like Plato, 
unable to free themselves from the conception of slavery as one of 
the permanent conditions of human society. We to-day are 
similarly obsessed by the sharp opposition of capital and labour, 
which has stamped itself upon all our modes of thought, and which, 
for those in whom the ideal is overcome by the force of the actual, 
the existing, seems as much a part of the nature of things as the 
distinction between organic and inorganic. 

Less striking, but equally significant, was the opposition to 
Factory Legislation in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The practical difficulties were pointed to as insuperable, it was 
prophesied that the effect on trade would be disastrous ; but once 
public opinion was thoroughly awakened to the iniquity of the 
existing state of things, all these objections were resolutely brushed 
aside, and none of the threatened evil consequences were realised. 
The remarkable achievements of Trade Unions and labour organisa- 
tions, again, in spite of the confident statements made by economists 
that all efforts were futile against the “Iron Law of Wages,” are 
due in no small measure to the less hostile attitude of public 
opinion. 

The converse is equally true. For the community, if not for 
the individual, ideals are partly the product of environing condi- 
tions, and change with them. No doubt the growing disapproval 
of slavery was accelerated by economic changes that rendered ser- 
vile labour less profitable, and the opposition to Factory Legisla- 
tion was weakened by the discovery that the cost of production 
did not materially increase. In the case of the community the 
action and reaction between current opinions and existing con- 
ditions are too complex to yield much result to the sociologist ; 
but their recognition strengthens the distinction drawn between 
the two classes of individuals, those whose moral reaction on their 
environment is weak, and those whose ideals break away from ali 
the trammels of tradition and circumstance and become a powerful 
instrument of progress. The latter in turn are apt to forget how 
much depends on the state of mind of the community as a whole, 
and are eager for practical measures before public opinion has 
been sufficiently educated. To this is due, perhaps, much of the 
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distrust that is shown to reformers who are far in advance of 
their time. 

To most of those who like, Mazzini, strive for the realization of ideals 
that their age cannot grasp, there comes a time when the sense of 
defeat and discouragemerit is overwhelming. Among those to 
whose good they have sacrificed themselves they find apathy and 
distrust ; many on whom they relied as comrades forsake the com- 
bat, others, where self-interest prompts, go over to the enemy. And 
then comes the bitter hour when even the ideals seem hollow and 
unworthy; when the inherent baseness of humanity itself seems 
to baffle all efforts for its good; when all participation in the com- 
mon life is repugnant. To those whose moral horizon is limited 
to this life, who lack Mazzini’s intense religious faith in the guid- 
ance of Providence and in the ultimate triumph of truth and justice, 
this hour marks the extinction of all generous enthusiasm and the 
spirit of sacrifice. They, long to be done with the struggle, and 
are tempted to stand aloof in an attitude of mingled sorrow and 
bitterness. Nor is it possible to condemn outright this attitude 
of pessimism in one who, possessed by his ideals, and shrinking 
from no sacrifice for their attainment, is yet appalled by the seem- 
ingly hopeless gulf that separates them from the stern reality. 
Perhaps this is more to be respected than the confident temper 
which finds its ideals reflected in the outside world merely because 
they are humble. There is a noble pessimism as well as an 
ignoble optimism. When the gospel of sacrifice and renunciation 
finds no echo among those whom it seeks to elevate and help, 
when the forces arrayed against progress seem everywhere in- 
vincible and triumphant, and the darkness is closing in on every 
side, then even the hero may lose heart. But Mazzini never 
wavers or flinches. It was no calculating wisdom based more cn 
the weaknesses of human nature than on its virtues that sustained 
him in those hours when he seemed to walk in darkness. It was 
a passionate faith in Progress, a faith that lay deep in Mazzini’s 
nature and inspired alike his religious and social gospel. 

This eagerness to live the life of humanity, to share its toils 
and struggles, to endure all the disappointments and vexations 
that fall to the strenuous fighter as his reward, this eagerness is 
not always characteristic of a great mind. We have seen Goethe 
dwelling placidly in Weimar, writing poems, puzzling over the 
nature of colours, whilst Germany sweated blood in her efforts to 
throw off the French yoke; Montaigne moralising on human 
nature in his old tower, heedless of massacres and murders done 
in God’s name; Thoreau by the side of Walden pond, quietly 
watching the ants fighting on his wood-stack. Such is the power 
of a strong soul to create a little world of its own, and to dwell 
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contentedly therein. And perhaps even the most zealous com- 
batant is fain to retire at times from the smoke of battle, to seek 
repose and forget the pain of his wounds. Many return to the 
combat no more, as Mazzini saw too often among those who had 
been his comrades. But he knows nothing of this quietism; he 
aspires to no static state of happiness—no mere tranquil routine of 
material comfort and contentment. Life is an unending struggle, 
and must always be so; there is no final stage to the march of 
progress, and it is only in this struggle that the community and 
the individual alike realise their highest good. No fighter can 
hope to see the supreme victory, but he has his consolation in the 
consciousness of human solidarity, and the continuity of genera- 
tions that preserve the heritage won by those who have gone 
before. 

Burke, again, appears to have looked more to the smooth 
working of the machinery, than to the results achieved. So long 
as one is concerned with “the balance of power,” the absence of 
friction, the prevention of abrupt stoppages, then a submissive 
people full of veneration for the King as an abstraction, and with- 
out reference to his personal qualities ; a multitude well under the 
heel of a landed aristocracy, who are sufficiently humane not to 
goad their dependents to revolt, but are content to exploit them 
in a quiet, patriarchal fashion without personal violence ; a suitable 
degree of ignorance on the part of the lower classes—all these are 
elements of a stable and smooth government, and, as such, might 
well please those who had ever before their eyes the turbulant 
democracies of Greece and Medizval Italy, or the Roman Emperors 
whose rule must, to a mind like Burke’s, have appeared singularly 
lacking in constitutional forms and precedents. And it must be 
admitted in justice to Burke, that, looking back upon past times, 
he might claim a certain comparative merit for the state of things 
he defended. This, nevertheless, is precisely the characteristic and 
fatal defect in such a line of thought; in dwelling too exclusively 
on the past we are apt to over-estimate the merits of existing 
institutions. To one endowed with a moderate degree of political 
imagination and social sympathy, past and present can do little 
more than offer records of failure, differing only in their relative 
completeness. When we examine the social conditions of France 
and England at the time Burke wrote, it is difficult to understand 
the complacent admiration with which he regarded them. Eng- 
land was passing through the horrors of the so-called Industrial 
Revolution. Children were working in factories thirteen hours a 
day; agricultural labourers were sinking into hopeless pauperism, 
and the misery of the working classes in general made the lot of 
American slaves seem an enviable one. The state of the peasantry 
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in France was no less pitiable, and was due, moreover, less to any 
economic change, than to flagrant misgovernment. 

When we read of such things, and then turn to Burke’s 
passionate defence of the “old régime” in France, or to the glow- 
ing eloquence with which he dwelt upon the blessings England 
derived from her venerable institutions, we rub our eyes and ask 
if, instead of the penetrating observer, the profound thinker, the 
scorner of theories, we are not face to face with a stranger from 
some remote planet. In spite of all the panegyrics that have been 
lavished on Burke, it is difficult to resist the impression that he 
was lamentably deficient in imagination. If, when he looked 
around him, he felt that statecraft had done its utmost, that all 
humanity had .to do was to preserve its magnificent heritage and 
cherish all those hoary traditions on which it rested, then he was 
strangely lacking in those wider human sympathies that have 
characterised all great leaders of thought; and those poor mis- 
guided advocates of the “rights of man,” whom he denounced as 
crack-brained theorists and crazy dreamers, had in them more of 
that Promethean fire which, though it could not express itself with 
his rhetorical and dialectical power, could yet kindle human 
aspirations and ideals that are slowly realising themselves to-day. 

To explain Burke’s attitude we are driven back to that poli- 
tical fatalism which still forms the basis of doctrinaire (as opposed 
to interested) Conservatism, fostered as it is by the pretentious 
philosophy of Hegel and his followers of the Historical School. 

Of all spheres of thought history is, perhaps, the most difficult 
to bring under the category of causality, and if we are becoming 
possessed by a sense of order and sequence in historical events, it 
is not so much because those present themselves definitely under 
that form, as because we are tempted to project into them con- 
ceptions derived from other lines of study, particularly from the 
physical sciences. The science of history in the hands of most 
writers, is little more than an attempt to adapt the material to fit 
certain preconceptions on the part of the writer. Buckle, for 
example, finds in religion one of the most serious obstacles to 
progress, and connects each advance in civilisation and culture with 
a corresponding decay in the influence of religion. Others can 
see no other explanation of social and moral progress than the 
power of religious faith. 

In spite, however, of these divergencies, we are coming to 
recognise that each phase of history has its antecedents in the 
preceding phases, just as determinists recognise in the individual 
the precise resultant of heredity and environment. So far all is 
well, and the weight of the argument is steadily in favour of this 
view. But while the individual can view the conduct of others, 
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or his own past, in the light of determinism, it is not easy for him 
to take the same view of the present state of consciousness into 
which this very conception of determinism enters as one of the 
elements. If anything at all can emerge from such a confusion 
of thought, there is a danger that it may be something akin to the 
fatalism of the Turk. Corresponding to the confusion that results 
in the individual from the attempt to be object and subject at the 
same moment, there is a kind of political fatalism that has taken 
hold of many thinkers and has played an important part in re- 
actionary movements. 

First of all the sufficiently obvious truth is pointed out that 
nations cannot, by themselves, rise all at once from barbarism to 
civilisation. Political institutions, with the social instinct on 
which they rest, require time to develop, and the intermediate and 
imperfect stages, even the abuses they involve, are inevitable and 
indispensable. But to turn this zmevitableness into a morad justifi- 
cation is to fall into a hopeless entanglement of thought. Once we 
rigidly apply the category of causality, to historical events or to 
individual conduct, our former moral conceptions lose all meaning ; 
and, if we wish to be consistent, we must be content to recognise 
that an event could not be otherwise than it was, without seeking 
to argue from this that it merits our approval. This confusion is 
still more mischievous when applied to the existing state of things, 
where the convictions and feelings of the observer must be counted 
among the determining factors. All events, when we look back 
upon them, even the St. Bartholomew massacre, may, perhaps, be 
shown to arise out of the antecedent events, and to follow these 
as necessarily as an eclipse of the sun follows from known 
astronomical conditions; but this attitude of mind towards contem- 
porary conditions can result in nothing but stagnation. If a suffi- 
cient number of people can be brought to regard the existing state 
of things as mecessary, and hence to approve or, at any rate, to 
acquiesce in what their moral sense would otherwise condemn, then 
such conditions are, indeed, necessary. But their necessity con- 
sists largely in this very attitude of mind on the part of those 
concerned ; and if men can be made to feel that such things ought 
to be changed, and to believe that they can be changed, then it is 
change and progress that are wecessary. Yet, it will be urged, all 
social transformations, to be genuine, and not merely superficial, 
require time, and the transitional phases, however unpleasant, must 
be gone through. This, nevertheless, is to assume that human 
progress at all times and all places is at a constant rate, and that 
a cycle of Cathay is worth neither more nor less than a cycle of 
Europe. Once it is admitted that this rate may vary almost in- 
definitely, arguments based on the maxim that “time is 
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wanted,” lose much of their weight. And experience has shown 
that nations may at times achieve in a decade results that in 
other nations required a century. In England an effective code of 
factory legislation took forty years, not because of the practical 
difficulties, but because each successive step was a compromise 
between the forces of reaction and of progress. During all this 
interval incalculable suffering was inflicted on the women and 
children of the manufacturing districts, and when we look back 
upon the history of the struggle we are painfully conscious that, 
had there been a general consensus of opinion, the same result 
might have been reached in one-tenth of the time. There was 
wanted only the conviction that this waste of human life was 
iniquitous, and the resolution that it should be changed. The forty 
years were required merely to change men’s opinions and feelings ; 
the moment this was done, the practical difficulties lost their 
importance. 

These two propositions: that whatever is found existing is 
necessary, and that whatever exists is from this very fact morally 
justifiable, are by no means self-evident, but afford scope for much 
subtle argument. We do not hear these principles boldly pro- 
pounded as the basis of reactionary or conservative creeds, nor 
are they always present in mens’ minds, except, perhaps, implicitly ; 
but, on analysis, we find them underlying the vast and powerful 
body of thought that must be overcome at each forward step. And 
they are responsible for the so-called historical method in politics. 
This, after all, is but an attempt to apply to practical life the 
philosophy of Hegel and his followers, whose transcendentalism 
turned out to be merely another buttress of a brutal Prussian auto- 
cracy. Wherever we find a profound sense of the inevitableness 
of things human, whether it be among the Chinese rice-fields or 
the German Universities, we find the same political and social 
stagnation. 

History teaches us many valuable lessons, but the most valu- 
able of all is to be cautious in applying to the future conceptions 
derived from the past. Each century upsets many of the theories 
based upon the history of preceding centuries. Our generalisa- 
tions must always be regarded as more or less provisional. What 
seems a political maxim to one generation is a meaningless catch- 
word to the next. Burke, with his reverence for the past, his 
conception of social institutions as an inheritance to be preserved 
rather than developed, seems unconscious of the spirit of progress. 
The age in which he lived was to him the climax of the ages, and 
any change could only be descent and degradation. 

Even whilst declaiming against “theoretic science,” which 
sought to usurp the place of “ practical wisdom,” he was himself 
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unconsciously theorising, and unsuccessfully, as events have shown. 
The “ practical wisdom” of to-day is more on the side of these 
“thecries ” that Burke detested than with Burke himself. 

To the mind that boasts of being practical, social forces, those 
that make for progress, as well as those that make for reaction, 
are conceived as the resultant of various individual or class 
imterests. To Mazzini the process was something more; it was a 
conflict of principles, and the social gospel he proclaimed so fer- 
vently was the futility of merely opposing interests to interests. 
So long as this is done, then the objections of the practical and 
timid politicians are amply justified. No Utopias can be looked 
for. But to the power of principles no such rigid limits can be 
set. What is the state but a concrete expression for the aggregate 
of our political ideas? In other branches of study our ideals and 
conceptions matter little. In physiology, for example, we cannot, 
by any preconceptions we may possess, alter in the slightest the 
actual state of things. In hygiene, on the other hand, our notions 
of health may have a considerable practical effect ; in politics our 
ideals may be all-powerful. 

Mazzini’s markedly hostile attitude towards the socialistic 
propaganda of his time seems at first difficult to reconcile with his 
own principles. His unbounded faith in the perfectibility of man 
—a faith that withstood many rude shocks ; his hatred of Zazssez- 
faire, with its spirit of pitiless competition ; his insistence on those 
social virtues that shrink from no sacrifice for the nation, for 
humanity ; his belief in the power of co-operation—these might well 
be called the underlying principles of Socialism. It has been said that 
Mazzini misunderstood Socialism, and that his objections would 
not be valid against the socialistic spirit as it manifests itself to- 
day. The truth is that his criticism was not really directed against 
Socialism in the abstract, but against those concrete forms which 
the movement assumed. Mazzini perceived the unsoundness of 
the methods pursued by its advocates, and was convinced that 
such a movement, continued on these lines, could do little to bring 
about the social regeneration which he worked for. To the fol- 
lowers of Marx the social problem is an economic one first and last. 
To Mazzini it is a moral problem, and he felt that to place the 
economic question before all others was to intensify that opposi- 
tion of interests which tended rather to disintegrate society than 
to produce that community of sentiment which true social progress 
demands. 

There is a form of Socialism that is primarily a protest against 
cruel and unrestricted competition, and the consequent exploita- 
tion of the weaker members of society; a form that seeks to turn 
men’s activities from personal to social ends, and to secure to each 
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a wider and higher sphere of life than the mere struggle for sub- 
sistence. Such Socialism has always had, and always will have, 
a strong attraction for those generous and enthusiastic natures 
that revolt against the conditions of life imposed by modern indus- 
trialism upon so large a section of mankind; and no doubt to 
such a statement of its ends Mazzini would have given an un- 
qualified assent. The evil of poverty lies not only in physical 
privation and overwork, but also in the moral degradation and 
stunted lives to which the poor are doomed. Amelioration of 
material conditions is indispensable, but even when the hungry 
are fed and the naked clothed, the work of social regeneration is 
far from complete. Mazzini dreamed of a social gospel that would 
appeal to men’s higher feelings, to their craving for an ever nobler 
and more beautiful life ; that would kindle the glow of enthusiasm 
and make the social movement, not a mere agitation for higher 
wages, but a great moral awakening, a religion. 

Regarded from this position the Socialists’ methods in 
Mazzini’s time and their methods to-day are open to the same grave 
objection. Socialism too often seeks to attract followers by address- 
ing itself to their self-interest ; it calls for no effort, no sacrifice or 
devotion to the state, but promises benefits from the state to the 
individual. Whilst rejecting the conclusions of the classical 
economists, it tacitly assumes that the normal man is, and always 
will be, the “economic man,” that is, a man who seeks the maxi- 
mum of material advantage with the minimum of effort or sacri- 
fice ; and it hopes that an economic Utopia can be constructed out 
of such individuals. In other words, it is claimed that men’s 
activities can be diverted from personal to social ends by a 
particular economic and political organisation. 

To a spirit like Mazzini the fault seems not because they ask so 
much, but because they ask so little. That all workers should 
have a living wage, that production should be nationalised, that 
extreme poverty should be got rid of, may be well in themselves ; 
but social progress cannot stop when these aims are reached. The 
idealist’s gaze sees illimitable vistas beyond. To him the increase 
in material comfort is but the means to a higher end, a moral 
development ; and a propaganda that appeals primarily to material 
interests only adds one more element to that spirit of social conflict 
which is the negation of true progress. 

In insisting on the ideal side of politics, there is, of course, 
the danger of falling into too extreme a position, while protesting 
against the opposite extreme. On the one hand “regeneration by 
statistics” is futile ; on the other, social evils do not vanish before 
mere enthusiasm. Progress demands both knowledge and 
aspiration. 
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Careful investigation of facts, and power of organisation are 
indispensable, but they must be inspired by a conception of human 
existence vastly richer, nobler and happier than that we know to- 
day; and by a conviction that such an existence is not a vain 
dream, but lies within the reach of man. Such is the message of 
Mazzini, a message which has helped to produce some of the most 
fruitful social movements of the last half-century, and is destined 
to play an even greater part in years to come. 


W. M. LIGHTBODY. 
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THE DEMORALISATION OF THE 


LAW. 
II. 


THE Friar in “Romeo and Juliet,” musing on the relativity of 
seemingly opposite qualities in the tangled skein of human life, 
remarks that “virtue turns to vice being misapplied.” 

It has long been a subject of regretful observation in some 
quarters and of cynical satisfaction in others, that the most esti- 
mabie qualities shade off by imperceptible degrees into defects for 
want of a due sense of proportion in their possessors. 

In this way love of peace has been known to degenerate into 
a craven clinging to peace at any price. Long suffering sometimes 
lapses into the worst form of weakness, that which invites aggres- 
sion. Respect for the law is liable to pass into a species of fetish 
worship, with a corresponding change in its adherents from a law- 
abiding to a lawyer-ridden community. 

Let us rid our minds of cant and enquire in which category 
we, as a nation, deserve to be placed. 

We propose to show that we belong distinctly to the latter 
category; that we are, as a matter of fact, the most bigoted 
worshippers of the legal Mumbo Jumbo. 

Let us begin with the less important matters of the law; its 
clothing rather than its essence, we mean its phraseology. 

In all important documents this is so far removed from the 
language of the day as to be frequently unintelligible ; an involved 
and barbarous jargon 

We do not refer to such horrors as femme sole, femme 
couvert, we leave Norman French to the tender mercies of the law, 
but we do enter a protest against the outrage put upon our native 
tongue by the legal fraternity. Our forbears accepted this as part 
of the order of nature and we weakly tolerate its continuance. 

If our readers object that this is merely one aspect of our 
national dislike of change, like the English pronunciation of Latin, 
we agree as to the cause, but there is an important distinction as to 
the motive. As regards Latin teaching, there is, indeed, an utter 
absence of motive. The schoolmaster teaches Latin as it was 
taught him, often rebelling against the absurdity, never profiting 
by it pecuniarily. Legal gibberish is, on the contrary, part of a 
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calculated scheme for increasing fees and extending over a dozen 
sheets of parchment what might be clearly expressed on a single 
sheet of foolscap. 

Here is a short specimen taken at random. It is by no means 
an exceptionally unfavourable one :— 

“In trust for all the children or any the child of me the 
Testator who being sons or a son or daughters or a daughter 
should attain the age of twenty-one years or marry and if more 
than one in equal shares as tenants in common absolutely 
provided always that no child who or whose issue should take 
any part of the said premises under any such appointment as 
aforesaid should in default of appointment to the contrary be 
entitled to any share of that part of which no such appoint- 
ment should have been made of the said premises without 
bringing the said share appointed to his or her issue into 
hotchpot . . .” etc. through many pages of meaningless word 

spinring. 

“ Tout ca pourque, dans cinquante ans, 

Exploitant telles scenes navrantes, 

Du notaire les petits enfants 

Aient aussi leurs petites rentes.” 

That pessimistic forecast may be correct as regards England, 
although we cannot bring ourselves to believe it, but it is already 
falsified as applied to France. Our neighbours are agitating for 
reform, and they are assured of success. Solicitors in France 
support the movement; to their credit be it proclaimed that, out 
of 888 replies, 727 were favourable. M. Briand, the Minister of 
Justice, has associated himself with the movement, which will 
presently bring legal phraseology into line with intelligible 
language. 

Is there as much as a whisper heard of a similar demand for 
reform in this country ? 

We now approach a subject of the utmost gravity; the 
administration of oaths in Courts of Law. 

This practice consists of two parts: a direct appeal for super- 
natural sanction and reward for speaking the truth, “So help me 
God”; and, next, an indirect invocation of a superhunian penalty 
for falsehood, “As I shall answer to God.” 

Oaths of somewhat similar import, but with the most extra- 
ordinary variety of ritual, have been administered in all countries 
from time immemorial. And yet few ceremonies have been more 
universally condemned by sages, or more mercilessly ridiculed by 
satirists. If words have any meaning, the practice was absolutely 
forbidden by our Saviour: “ Swear not at all.” Nor does the con- 
text support the contention of theological trimmers who limit the 
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prohibition to profane swearing, a singular confusion of the issue, 
because that vulgar and offensive practice is directly traceable to 
oath-taking in Courts of Law. 

As early as the time of Aristophanes, oath-taking had fallen 
into disrepute in Athens. He makes Socrates point out in the 
“Clouds” that certain notorious perjurers went about unharmed 
and smiling complacently. 

At the census in Delhi, numbers of men enter their profession 
as “givers of evidence.” Nor is wholesale perjury confined to 
natives of India. Its appalling frequency at home is deplored by 
all serious observers. The Druce case provided a sinister illustra- 
tion. Oaths have notoriously failed for the purpose for which they 
were instituted. Moreover, their continued administration is per- 
nicious, inasmuch as it depreciates truthfulness by the constructive 
admission that no dependence is to be placed on a statement not 
made on oath. 

Very few witnesses avail themselves of the permission to 
affirm. The antiquated formula is repeated in a perfunctory man- 
ner. No one is impressed. The cynic smiles. The perjurer grins, 
and the judicious grieve. It is a pious fraud. Then a piece of 
pure fetish worship is insisted on. We are ordered to kiss the 
book. Shall we risk disease of the body in addition to sin of the 
soul? We pretend to kiss it, and a pantomimic gesture completes 
the ceremony ; a fitting prelude, too often, to the performance that 
is to follow. 

The obligation of truthfulness is discounted, not only by oath- 
taking, but more directly and emphatically by the following enact- 
ment, namely, that “a promise is not binding unless given in ex- 
change for a consideration which the law regards as being of some 
value.” And furthermore, “ The existence of a moral duty is no 
legal consideration for a promise to fulfil it.” That is the liar’s 
Magna Charta. How long, oh Lords and Commons, how long will 
it continue to disfigure the Statute Book ? 

Still more startling are the developments of this principle. The 
law is extremely liberal in its interpretation of legal consideration. 
“Tt may be a present act or forbearance.” In April of this year, 
1908, a case which turned on the interpretation of forbearance, was 
decided in the Court of Appeal. The majority of the Court held 
that escape from exposure in the Divorce Court might legally form 
part of a consideration. The case is reported in the Tzmes of April 
14th. This decision is of the utmost importance. It necessarily 
applies to wife as well as husband. It is established, therefore, 
that the husband’s forbearance to obtain relief in the case of matri- 
monial offences may constitute a valuable consideration. Traffic 
in dishonour is thus accorded full legal recognition. Having 
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entered on the downward path, we reach by an easy descent, the 
lowest deep which threatens to devour, not only truth and honour, 
but even a sense of the ludicrous. 

Nowhere is law reform more urgent than in the magistracy. 
According to Dickens, a magistrate commits himself twice as often 
as he commits anyone else. Nor have matters improved since the 
mid-Victorian period. Blunders and failures of justice are still a 
byword. A study of magistrates’ decisions suggests the reflection 
that they are not based on any one code, but, eclectically, upon the 
jurisprudence of half-a-dozen different countries. So widely diver- 
gent are the sentences for similar offences. So futile the endeavours 
to make the punishment fit the crime. 

Here are two cases reported side by side in a daily paper. A 
young fellow got a month for breaking a pane of glass in a tavern 
in Holloway. It is true that he only served three days. Another 
man came forward and confessed that he was the real culprit. This 
is a mere detail; it does not prove that the first young man was 
exceptionally unlucky. We shall allude to a still harder case 
presently. 

On the same day the driver of a waggonette was tried at 
Worthing for dashing through a corps of cadets at a breakneck pace 
and scattering them in all directions, to the imminent danger of life 
and limb. Telling the story at the Police Court, Lord Rodney said 
the driver must have been drunk or mad. The magistrates thought 
the case would be met by the infliction of a fine of §s. 

If our readers are disposed to think that the ends of justice 
would be served by an interchange of sentences in these two cases, 
we must remind them that the law respects property more than 
life. As a matter of fact, much of the topsy-turveydom regularly 
pilloried by a weekly journal in its record of sentences, is probably 
due quite as much to the confused guidance given to the magistrate 
as to his natural muddle-headedness. It is sometimes true that 
he knows the merest smattering of law, and in no other profession 
is a little learning more dangerous. A truth of which the present 
article will provide fresh confirmation to the minds of all legal 
readers. But due allowance having been made for such considera- 
tions as the foregoing, there still remain what may be called freak- 
decisions of the most extraordinary character. 

In a case heard at a London Police Court in March of the 
present year, a gentleman of high intellectual attainments and 
irreproachable character was convicted of assault on the un- 
supported evidence of an omnibus conductor, and sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment. 

The accused denied the charge, but he did not cross-examine 
his accuser—for a reason which will appear presently—nor was he 
represented by counsel or solicitor. 
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Leave to appeal was given. Bail was forthcoming; and the 
sentence was quashed at the Clerkenwell Sessions. 

We quote the judgment from the Daz/y Telegraph's report: 

“Tt ought to be a warning to a man when any proceedings 
of this kind are begun that he should at once get the best 
advice, and the magistrate should not have to decide a case 
like this without getting the assistance of those who under- 
stand the nature and importance of charges of this kind. In 

the very nature of the accusation itself, it is absolutely im- 

portant that every investigation and examination should be 

immediately made. It is a terrible accusation to make against 

a man of high character, and we all rejoice in our decision.” 

Let the Bench rejoice by all means, but while rejoicing with 
them, our transports are tempered by the reflection that the failure 
of justice in the first instance discloses grave and unexpected 
dangers. 

We may dismiss the magistrate with the assured conviction 
that less responsibility rests with him than with those who ap- 
pointed him. No doubt a most estimable gentleman in private 
life, he is so constituted that he saw no difficulty whatever in the 
case, otherwise he would have ordered a remand. A man is not 


responsible for congenital defects. Some men are born blind. Nox. 


ragionam di loro ma guarda e passa. 

In the judgment on appeal, on which we desire to comment 
with great reSpect, our readers will not fail to notice the tender 
interest “silk” takes in “stuff,” contrasted with the free and easy 
way in which the latter disposes of the liberty of the layman. 

The solemn insistence on the necessity of securing the best 
legal advice will, we trust, be taken to heart by the rich. To the 
poor it is a counsel of perfection. Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
cannot afford the best, and many cannot afford any advice at all. 
Their position is, indeed, unenviable, for a cherished illusion has 
been dispelled. It was supposed that when an accused person is 
undefended and ignorant of legal procedure, some assistance was 
to be expected from the magistrate ; or at all events, that he would 
not hasten to cumulate the functions of judge and prosecuting 
counsel, and bring confirmation of evidence from demeanour to an 
otherwise unsupported charge. 

And yet those who cannot afford the best advice are not with- 
out consolation, such as it is. They may lose their liberty and 
suffer permanent degradation ; yet, is their condition more gracious 
than that of the rich who pay for advice which is worse than none 
at all. For it is an open secret that the defendant in this case 
had advice which he might well have considered the best, that of 
a distinguished K.C. “Professional assistance is unnecessary. 
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Make your statement, and the charge will be dismissed.” Such 
was the purport of the cryptic utterance. The advice was followed, 
with the result we have seen. Any reader who will put himself in 
the defendant’s place under such circumstances, maintain an un- 
ruffled demeanour, and successfully dissemble his disgust, is 
assuredly possessed of histrionic talent of a high order. 

Much has been written of the undue importance attached to 
past decisions, that is, to judge-made law. According to a writer 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, the necessary literature of the law 
is increased by no fewer than a dozen large volumes every year. In 
his efforts to find deliverance from this intolerable incubus, our 
authority does not scruple to mention the dread word “ revolution.” 
Could there be a better instance of the. zwzpfasse to which ob- 
scurantism has brought the profession of law ? 

The present confusion is most undesirable, more especially 
from the point of view of international relations. A general im- 
pression prevails on the Continent that there is no certainty what- 
ever as regards any point in our law, while the expense of a 
reference to a Court is declared to be preposterously high. It 
behoves us to bestir ourselves. We are entering on a period of 
competition in trade of unexampled severity ; and we are already 
severely handicapped by an antiquated system of weights and 
measures. 

Among the vagaries of judge-made or common law, nothing is 
more remarkable than the preferential treatment of women. A 
woman cannot be imprisoned for debt. This is done by a side 
wind in the case of men, the offence being nominally contempt of 
court. Her property cannot be attached for the payment of debt, 
if it is legally settled upon her. A wife can leave her husband, 
and he has no power to compel her to return. The husband has 
no night in English law to restrain his wife. His are the duties ; 
hers the privileges. The wife can slander and libel to her heart’s 
content. The husband is responsible. We do not affirm that cer- 
tain statutes do not give colour to these outrages on common 
justice. What we wish to point out is the marked bias of the 
judges in such matters. Do we ever hear that a woman has been 
prosecuted for perjury in statements made in divorce cases? And 
yet it is notorious that the frequency of this grave offence, more 
especially by women, is nothing short of a public scandal. More- 
over, our readers will not fail to observe that only the most un- 
worthy women ever benefit by such iniquitous privileges, the cata- 
logue of which we have by no means exhausted. It was Baron 
Huddleston’s opinion that in a certain set of cases which we pass 
over without further remark, men required far more protection 
against women than women-against men. In striking contrast to 
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the judge’s experience are the savagely vindictive sentences pro- 
nounced by magistrates in such cases, often on the most suspicious 
evidence. 

This does not profess to be a full, true, and particular descrip- 
tion of all the defects and shortcomings of the law. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose to call attention to certain prominent and 
unmistakable features to which the great majority of people extend 
an unprotesting acceptance. That fact is ample proof of the thesis 
which we set out to prove; namely, that we are a lawyer-ridden 
country. Q.E.D. 

We experience no feeling of triumph on proving such a case. 
There is good ground, on the contrary, for profound depression. 
Friends of a race do not gloat over symptoms of decadence. And 
what symptom can be more convincing than continued toleration 
of methods which have nothing to recommend them but their 
antiquity and their ministration to caste interests? 

Many Protestant clergymen, the Modernists in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and an increasing consensus of lay opinion, urge 
the necessity of restating the central doctrines of Christianity from 
time to time. It cannot, therefore, be deemed presumptuous or 
unreasonable to suggest a similar process with regard to the leading 
principles of law. 

Time was when the following lines were held to express a 
sound philosophy :— 

“ How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
“ The part that kings or laws can cause or cure.” 

That figment of the /aissez-faire school has been tossed into 
the receptacle for discarded toys. Kings are not necessarily 7ozs 
fainéants. Who dares express sympathy to-day with the special 
pleading of those who opposed the Factory Acts? 

Are we then to be content with purely negative criticism? Is 
there no possibility of reform, seeing that the law is profoundly 
immoral in many of its principles, cumbrous and antiquated in 
most of its procedure, and barbarous in all its phraseology? 

We fear the prospect is exceedingly small, although our 
French neighbours have given us a lead. Lawyers should be the 
servants of the community, whereas they are becoming more and 
more its masters. The influence of the clerical caste is undoubtedly 
diminishing. That of the legal caste has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished. 

IGNOTUS. 
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THE STATE AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION. 


“ROUNDHEAD,” “Whig,” “Home-Ruler,” “ Pro-Boer!” How 
interesting is the history of political nicknames! Coined in con- 
tempt, they are handy tokens whereby to damn principles with 
prejudice rather than meet them with argument. Time, however, 
generally converts them into terms of respect. 

“ Liberationists ” were once as unpopular and as much thorns 
in the flesh to the regular party man as are “ Secularists” to-day. 
The terms “atheist,” “ unbeliever,” “anti-Christian,” have been 
applied to the one as they now are to the other, and with as little 
relevancy to the principles advocated. Doubtless, before a genera- 
tion has passed the name “ Secularist ” will imply as little prejudice 
as does that of “ Liberationist” to-day. However, to prevent mis- 
understanding we define the term “ Secularist,” for the purposes of 
this article, as one who believes that religious instruction ought not 
to be given by State paid teachers in State schools. It is prejudice, 
born of ignorance, which confounds this political opinion with 
“Secularism” in matters religious. 

When considering the relations of the Church and State the 
great majority of the Liberal party accept the principles of the 
Liberationist ; when considering the relations of the School and 
State they decline to follow the Secularist, although the latter 
only applies the principles of the former to the policy of religious 
instruction in State schools. 

The cry that by the “ secular solution ” Christianity will suffer 
and our national morals decline, is but an echo of that which has 
been urged against the disestablishment of the Church. The fact 
that the same argument is used against both disestablishment and 
the “ secular solution ” in the schools, is evidence that these policies 
are only applications of the same principle to different subjects of 
political action. Conclusive proof of their identity is afforded by the 
“Case for Disestablishment,” published by the “Liberation 
Society.” This Society was formed at a conference held in 1844, 
and adopted the following resolution as the basis of association: 
—“ That in matters of religion, man is responsible to God alone ; 
that all legislation by secular governments in matters of religion is 
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an encroachment upon the rights of man, and an invasion of the 
prerogatives of God; and that the application by law of the 
resources of the State to the maintenance of any form of religious 
worship and instruction is contrary to reason, hostile to liberty, and 
directly opposed to the word of God.” The selection of a syllabus 
of religious instruction and its inclusion in the schemes of work of 
Council schools by education authorities, still more the adoption of 
a particular syllabus is obviously “legislation by secular 
government in affairs of religion.” Similarly, religious 
instruction by teachers paid out of public funds, whether by grants, 
or rates, or both, is an “ application by law of the resources of the 
State to the maintenance of a form of worship and instruction.” 


Clearly the general principles upon which the case for dis- 
establishment is based, if applied to state schools, preclude any 
other than the “secular solution.” ‘There are also many practical 
objections to the establishment which apply equally to religious 
instruction by the State in the schools. 

The Liberationist points to the “scandals” associated with 
the appointment of dignitaries of a religious body by the secular 
government, and of the parochial clergy by lay patrons. The Secu- 
 larist maintains that the appointment of religious instructors in the 
State schools—for that is what the teachers are—is an even greater 
scandal, because the bishops and clergy must at least be ordained 
members of the Church, and are presumed to have entered the 
“sacred calling ” from personal choice, whereas investigation of the 
religious opinions of the school teacher is contrary to law, and his 
selection is made entirely for secular proficiency. 

It should be noted here that we are not considering character 
or morals, but exclusively the religious aspect of the question. 
Instruction in ethics can be given apart from instruction in religion. 
Its inclusion would be legitimate because the influence of such 
instruction would depend upon the character and morality of the 
teacher, matters which very properly are investigated before 
appointment 

Another strong point made by the Liberationist against the 
Establishment is the inability of the Church to order and regulate 
its services. We read in the “ Case” (page 19) “that the Book of 
Common Prayer is a schedule to the Act of the Uniformity of 1662, 
and not a jot or tittle of it can be altered without another Act of 
Parliament. The Scripture ‘lessons’ which are read in the public 
services of the Church, are all prescribed, chapter and verse, by Act 
of Parliament (34 and 35 Vict. C. 37), and in 1872, when a desire 
was widely felt for shorter and simpler services on special 
occasions, it was again by Act of Parliament (35 and 36 
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Vict. C. 35) that the change was made.” The Secularist 
urges that for the same reason it is inadvisable to include 
a syllabus of religious instruction in a statute, and that 
the power of local education authorities to include such a 
syllabus in the school curriculum is only less objectionable, from 
the fact that there is a greater possibility of modifying or abolish- 
ing it by public action. 


The “Case” (p. 48) dwells on the “grotesque absurdity” of 
the House of Commons, elected with absolute freedom from all 
religious tests legislating upon Church affairs; “there is no busi- 
ness for which the House of Commons is less fitted or inclined 
than that of ecclesiastical legislation.” The Secularist maintains 
that Parliament is just as unfitted to select the “ common elements ” 
of Christianity as to deal with the Book of Common Prayer. 


It is contended that religious instruction under the Cowper- 
Temple clause is limited to the elements of Christianity held in 
common by all Christians. The possibility of proving this conten- 
tion may well be doubted, but can be granted for our present 
purposes. But is it reasonable to assume that these “common 
elements ” received authoritative and final exposition in the syllabus 
drawn up by a School Board for London in the seventies? Will 
there be no change as time passes, either in their statement or 
interpretation? The early Church Councils attempted to fix the 
terms of Christianity for all time; the Reformation showed the 
futility of the attempt. Is it expedient for a modern parliament to 
tread in the footsteps of the Council of Nicea? The present fer- 
ment in religious thought, the great change of recent years in the 
attitude of both “classes and masses” towards Christianity forbids 
the assumption that no new system of faith will arise to disturb 
the unique and authoritative position which these “common 
elements” occupy to-day. A great number of our fellow citizens 
have already made a new faith of Socialism, and are, at least, 
indifferent, if not hostile, to Christianity as generally accepted. Is 
Parliament justified in principle, or fitted by its constitution 
to judge between Christianity and this new religion. To 
tax the adherents of all faiths in order to pay for instruction 
in one, offends an elementary principal of political justice. On 
this subject we read in the “Case” (p. 75), “It may be true that 
whether we have an Established Church or not, one religion will 
be more popular than another, and would command greater sup- 
port, but that is no reason why one religion should be backed up 
by State force and State favour, and so have an unfair advantage 
over all the others.” The “unfairness” is the same, whether the 
“favour ” be in Church or School. 
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In the XXXIX. Articles, a Parliament of Elizabeth embodied 
a statement of Christianity, which they believed to be theologically 
correct, and politically useful. Although these Articles have long 
been a “creed outworn,” they are still accepted by candidates for 
ordination, but with mental reservations; in plain language, the 
declaration is untruthful. As Froude writes (Vol. VIII. Ch. 45, p. 
473), “The 39 Articles, strained and cracked by centuries of 
evasive ingenuity, scarcely embarrass now the feeblest of con- 
sciences. The clergyman of the nineteenth century subscribes 
them with such a smile as might have been worn by Samson when 
his Philistine mistress bound his arms with cords and withes.” No 
attempt to amend or repeal them is made for fear of raising a 
whirlwind of theological fury. If a syllabus of religious 
instruction be once embodied in a statute any attempt to alter it 
would raise a similar storm. 

Yet the morals of our children will suffer, if, between the 
statutory or official statement of these “common elements” and 
the actual beliefs of the teachers, a gulf should be created which 
could be bridged only by “ mental reservations,” as in the case of 
the XXXIX Articles. 

In another standard work on Disestablishment, that of Henry 
Richard and Carvell Williams, it is argued (page 18) that establish- 
ments are injurious to the favoured church itself, “inasmuch as 
their inevitable tendency is to secularise their spirit”; and Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis is quoted to the effect that “all experience 
shows that where this intimate union of Church and State exists, 
instead of the Church spiritualizing the State, the State secularizes 
the Church.” The argument applies equally to religious instruc- 
tion in the State schools, in which the teachers give religious as well 
as secular instruction, under the same conditions of place and pay, 
to children compelled to attend. The chiidren will regard religious 
instruction as part of the school task work just as they do the three 
R’s, and the “ common elements ” will be secularized. The authors 
of this pamphlet also lay stress on the failure of the State to 
“inspire” the Church. We know that inspiration is vital to the 
effectiveness of religious instruction, which, without it, becomes 
mere formalism. The Secularist believes that the conditions 
under which the teachers are appointed and serve, tend to this 
result. 

We have not considered the difference of opinion as to what 
are the “common elements” of Christianity, nor the contention 
that any syllabus of religious instruction involves some dogma, 
althcugh these are grave difficulties inherent to any scheme which 
includes religious instruction in the State schools. Our endeavour 
has been to prove that the objections to a legal connection between 
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Church and State apply equally to religious instruction by State 
teachers in State schools, and that the civil injustice and spiritual 
evils which arise out of the former are bound to be reproduced in 
the latter. We conclude with a quotation from Burke, given in the 
pamphlet last referred to (p. 82) ;—“ The Christian religion itself 
arose without establishment, it arose even without toleration, and 
while its avowed principles were not tolerated it conquered all the 
powers of darkness—it conquered all the powers of the world.” 


Epcar T. WoopHeap. 








AvewsT. 


THE HYPOCRISY OF CREEDS. 


IT is already a widely accepted axiom that in their origins, at any 
rate, all creeds were the inevitable and natural outcome of racial 
peculiarities of temperament and definite geographical conditions. 
Thus the hard desert compelled in its inhabitants a stern simplicity 
of life irresistibly reflected in an even sterner simplicity of thought 
which produced a fitting religious system, namely monotheism ; 
while the fertile lands, presenting a wealth of luxuriant life, animal 
and vegetable, would naturally offer to their imaginative dwellers 
a ready analogy leading them to conceive a religious system ot 
fervid polytheism. Early religious conceptions had the childlike 
frankness to be expected from those who were but lately removed 
from the human nursery. As far as can be judged a man’s religion 
was then a really vital part of himself; it was no vague con- 
glomeration of dubious doctrines capable of the most elastic inter- 
pretation like our modern creeds, it was no inconsistent set of 
senseless and cruel precepts invented to torture helpless humanity, 
it was no visionary remote ideal utterly beyond man’s grasp and 
therefore wholly unpractical, but it was a plain (if uncouth or re- 
volting) guide for his life and conduct. He accepted it without 
hesitation because it was exactly suited to his crude mentality ; it 
had been made for him and for such as he. He never felt the 
necessity of apologising for it; the gods of primitive man needed 
no sleek, obsequious theologians to soften or gloze their rugged 
injunctions; those old divinities had no “higher” critics among 
their worshippers. And how splendid those cults were, after all? 
How finely in tune with man’s own savage impulses! If they were 
brutal they were, at any rate, honest; if they were shameful in 
rite, they were, at all events, unashamed. However full of incipient 
selfishness and vice primitive man may have been in his social 
relations, at least he was honest enough before his gods. That 
period was not one of laborious apologies for inconveniently out- 
of-date deities. Men worshipped, and they killed—in broad day- 
light. It was the age of roaring honesty. But it did not last long. 
There crawled into the arena of human thought a weird thing 
called superstition, which coiled itself round man’s religious con- 
ceptions, thus isolating them, detaching them from the other 
emotions and thoughts. And so man’s religious development did 
not keep step, so to speak, with his social progress. Religion 
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advanced slowly, hampered by the clinging coils of superstition. 
Hence, modern life teems with complex religious problems which 
would scarcely exist if only the religious conceptions of each nation 
had developed in harmony with its political growth. For a nation’s 
outward expression of religion would more really conform to its 
individuals’ inner consciousness, instead of showing, as now, an 
apparently irreconcilable contrast. It is certainly curious that, 
whilst in all else man should adopt new machinery for new con- 
ditions, in his religion he still uses antiquated instruments woefully 
inadequate for their task. Few things are so disagreeable to con- 
template as the familiar sight of some popular (or unpopular) 
theologian furiously endeavouring to extract an up-to-date meaning 
from a Christian dogma utterly incapable of bearing any significa- 
tion but that originally given it by the Catholic Church. And the 
theolcgian would probably defend his action by calling attention 
to the absence of any really new religion with which to regulate 
his laggard flock’s feelings, or to incite the faithless to higher 
things, and by insisting on the consequent necessity of adjusting 
the old religion to modern needs. The vast majority of thinking 
men have undoubtedly drifted far from the old theological posi- 
tions, and yet they do not seem to welcome the proposal of a fresh 
creed, or at all events of a superficially new creed, such as those 
recently brought into the theological market by certain well-inten- 
tioned philosophers. And the reasons are fairly obvious. These 
new creeds are at the best grotesque caricatures of the old ones. 
Their phraseology is the phraseology of St. Athanasius, but their 
spirit is the spirit of a Nonconformist County Council. Their 
ludicrous imitation of Catholic language betrays at once their in- 
ventors’ lack of confidence in their ability to captivate the world. 
For the truth is, these creed-makers cannot sever themselves from 
their convictions that a religion which is not supernatural, or 
thought to be supernatural in its origin, must be practically worth- 
less. And they know, too, that with so many varying private con- 
ceptions of real religion floating in thoughtful men’s minds there is 
little chance of any one individual’s creed becoming generally 
accepted. Moreover, there are purely artistic objections to “new 
theologies.” The modern man has a fairly strong sense of art, and 
his whole soul rebels against the blazing vulgarity which would 
swathe the Hermes of Praxiteles in the smart clothes of a fashion- 
able man of the world. Orthodox Christianity may be quite value- 
less now, but it possesses a splendid dignity which must not be 
marred by making it masquerade as scientific religion. There is a 
third reason militating against the success of new creeds; it is a 
purely personal reason which should weigh least, but probably 
weighs most, with the average man. The ordinary person cannot 
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take to a religious system created by another person who is not 
after all so very different from himself. A religion’s founder 
should be buried beneath the impenetrable layers of centuries ; 
his actions must be obscured and protected by the tough armour 
of legend; there must be no means left by which absolutely to 
prove or to disprove his existence; mystery should veil all. Now 
a living author of a new creed is inconveniently accessible to 
personal interrogation ; his creed, instead of being a useful moral 
guide, would very soon become so much literary carrion to feed 
the voracious flies of criticism. The civilised world has quite out- 
grown that infantile primitive simplicity and constitutional ignor- 
ance which could accept complacently and humbly a brand new 
religion. I allude, of course, to a much earlier period than the 
birth of Christianity, when there had already arisen that sceptical 
spirit which has since expanded to such great proportions that half 
the civilised world is sceptic now. Man has become too unromantic 
and too knowing to listen to the lures of creed-makers ; he is well 
aware that their alleged blue skies are only painted ceilings against 
which he can but bump his head; so he means to have no illusions 
in the future ; though he may still cherish the illusions of the past. 
Hence he has conspired with his own soul to preserve what he 
secretly knows to be the grand religious Phantasmagoria of the 
past. It looks as though the stoutest guardian of the old 
doctrines will prove, after all, to be that subtle vice of hypocrisy 
which the old doctrines condemn so heavily. What exquisite 
irony! The whited sepulchres to be the towers of defence! With 
the conviction that no acceptable new system of religious guidance 
is pessible, many men have quietly determined to hold on to the 
old creeds and wrest from them, by the most curious and violent 
processes, principles in some keeping with modern ideas. This, at 
any rate, is what some thinkers are doing, and the common herd is 
always inclined to follow an easy lead. Is this deliberate self- 
deception justifiable? The advocates of this tacit conspiracy of 
hypecrisy assert that such a course is rendered imperative, if only 
on the grounds that a world without dogmatic guidance morally 
would become a world of unutterable wickedness. And _ their 
hypothesis is fairly safe, because so impossible of complete prac- 
tical refutation. At the same time one may be permitted to 
examine this assumption in some detail. Considering certain 
obvious facts within everybody’s experience, is the average indivi- 
dual’s religion so real a factor in his life that its removal would 
leave him struggling helplessly in a sea of moral doubt? It is, | 
think, no exaggeration to assume that he would, in most cases, be 
totally unconscious of the change. One need hardly insist on the 
commonplace that most men only turn for Divine consolation under 
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the pressure of great crises; at ordinary times a more or less 
inechanical attention to formal devotions suffices. A neighbour's 
judgment is much more dreaded than that of the Deity. Still, it 
may be objected, the fact that he does at certain times fall back 
on Divine support shows a thoroughly genuine, if latent, belief in 
God’s power to render assistance. Possibly, one may reply, but 
this in no way shows the man’s readiness to obey implicitly and 
regularly Divine Laws which he would most surely do were his 
belief in God based on reason, and not on a transient fear. The 
fact is, that modern man has not yet quite lost all the characteristics 
of the savage ancestors who used to rush for divine protection 
whenever some awe-inspiring cataclysm of Nature befel, for these 
occurrences were the only great crises for primitive man; while 
the modern man has inherited this instinct of terror in another 
analcegous form. To the modern man Nature’s stupendous disasters 
are only interesting illustrations of the laws of chemistry and 
physics, they give no cause for unreasoning fear, but, in their 
place, rises up a more lurid spectre—sorrow! That is still to man 
a hideous mystery. It is the secret of such faith as is still left 
among us. And when the mystery of sorrow has been dissolved 
by the penetrating rays of psychological research, faith in a bene- 
ficent God will be dead. No man has ever thanked Heaven for 
happiness unless he have known the sharpness of sorrow. Man 
does not really care about divine codes of morality. He may show 
a fanatic zeal for some creed, if it be attacked, but his whole life 
will be in glaring contradiction to that creed’s tenets. His atti- 
ture is exactly that of the person who ill-treats his own children, 
but allows no one else to touch them. His property is really no 
use to him, but a sort of habit—a sort of proprietary instinct— 
forbids his leaving it. Let me take an example from my own 
experience. In some of the islands of Brittany the natives 
are to a man what is vulgarly known as “ Priest-ridden,” 
they have an obstinate belief in the efficacy of the 
Church’s doctrines and ceremonies; as far as outward 
observance (and to some extent, inward feeling) goes, they 
are really good Catholics, yet so innately deceitful are they, 
so incapable of straightforward action, that theft is deemed 
but a “light” crime in the island, and it is no uncommon thing 
for a ycung man to propose to his sweetheart by deputy! In 
fact, Machiavellianism is the most prominent characteristic of all 
the islanders. Yet the blame does not lie with the teaching or 
teachers of the Roman Church, for her priests are in no way 
behind lesser Christian bodies in their denunciation of fraud and 
backbiting. And analogous conditions abound elsewhere ; there is 
abundance of preaching but little genuine obedience. The most 
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Catholic countries are, at bottom, as utterly indifferent to dogmatic 
religion as are the most liberal-minded agnostics. It is the human 
law—not the divine—which really matters. Even very devout 
people sometimes so far forget their obligations as to chafe at the 
unnatural limitations imposed on them by their orthodox creeds. 
Even they cannot help occasionally wondering why they should 
incur divine punishment for using faculties or indulging in emotions 
which they could never have had but for their Creator’s act in 
making them, and for which logically only their Creator can be 
held responsible. And philosophers have long seen the cruel 
artificiality of so-called divine laws. Every class of civilised men 
has consciously or unconsciously made its own protest against 
these tyrannical creeds. The inference is almost irresistible : creed 
is no longer a part of man, it is a torn cloak for which he has no 
more use. Once, when his form was fragile and his skin tender 
man found the cloak a considerable protection, but now 
he is beginning to know that his own virility is enough 
to weather the storms of life. Only he is not yet 
quite confident. Collective creeds are the frayed ropes 
binding in so many artificial bundles the most dissimilar human 
elements. Men could easily burst through those thin strands, but 
they hesitate to make the slight effort required, for they fear their 
subsequent freedom. What would some of their weaker brethren 
do? So for the present they have agreed to believe that their 
encircling bonds are firm as ever. Theirs is, they urge, a holy 
hypocrisy. 

Surely they are mistaken. Only by man’s greater freedom 
can man’s ultimate redemption be secured. The old religions held 
out before man’s eyes an inhuman ideal in the vain pursuit ot 
which the most frightful atrocities have been done; the new 
religion points to no such cruel chimera, but to an attainable and 
holier goal, the goal of universal friendship—the higher selfishness, 
one might call it. But this new worship will never be formulated 
into a long, oppressive creed, its keynote will not be a grovelling 
humility before a contemptibly indifferent Deity ; it will recognise 
no God who leaves his own creatures to wriggle and writhe through 
unmerited pain and sorrow to a doubtful heaven or undeserved hell. 
Unlike Christianity, it will not exalt and preserve suffering and 
poverty on the unwarranted assumption that such misery forms 
the safest passport to paradise; on the contrary, it will resolutely 
refuse to waste a moment’s valuable time in imbecile cringing 
devotions to a so-called merciful deity whose bountiful mercy has 
created cancer and consumption, tetanus and leprosy, and (in the 
words of Bernard Shaw) all the frightful impulses of torturers and 
poisoners. All that pestilential nonsense about God’s “hidden 
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purpose working to a_ glorious end,” all the theological 
anesthetics administered to lull men to present slumber by per- 
suading them of the eventual righting of all human ills, all the 
inept excuses for our rotten social system so feverishly urged by 
self-interested persons in order to prevent any determined effort 
to extricate wretched men and women from their wretchedness— 
all these will be swept away by the new religion. Those 
people who actually assert that the present order of 
things is in strict accordance with God’s will cannot be trusted as 
guides any longer, for they have erected an unwholesome fetish in 
place of the true God. If they were to get absolute power their 
infatuation would start a system of persecution unparalleled by the 
inquisition’s worst horrors. But they are doomed. For man has 
at last caught a glimpse of the light. He begins to recognise that 
he has it in his own power to make his fellow really happy. Once he 
can uproot certain cumbersome obstacles for which he still shows 
a regard partly superstitious and partly hypocritical, his path will 
lie before him—uphill, indeed—but clear and straight. Primitive 
man—spellbound and timorous before the exquisite wonder and 
gorgeous splendour of sky and sea, or prostrate and trembling 
before the wild terrors of storm-cloud and earthquake—could 
honestly worship nature’s mysterious powers as an angry god’s 
manifestations. But modern man has not got this illusion ; he knows 
too much ; every natural occurrence is so well explained in the Is. 
text-books. To him Nature is a blind, unintelligent force like 
some loutish drunkard stumbling along and cursing or kissing with 
splendid impartiality those whom he meets. We must put up with 
Nature (as we have to put up with the drunkard), and, if possible, 
turn her to good account; but those artificial restrictions imposed 
by man-made creeds we have not got to tolerate. They are 
among the strongest hindrances to social progress, therefore they 
must go. And in place of those mischievous collective creeds let 
us have one grand, practical religion—Humanity ; for our private 
religion let us set up one duty above all—self-restraint. And as 
for the true God, well, He is not honoured by praise or prayer, He 
demands, zof worship, but work. 


WILFRID M. LEADMAN. 
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THE DURATION OF THE SUN’S 
HEAT : 


A NEW THEORY. 


IT makes no difference, for the purposes of our argument, what 
hypothesis be adopted to explain the origin of the sun and planets. 
It is considered, according to the nebular theory, that the solar 
system consisted originally of a huge primeval nebula, extending 
far beyond the present confines, and that as the vast mass of 
glowing gas condensed, the forms of the sun, with the planets and 
satellites, were gradually solved. With regard, however, to the 
exact manner in which this took place, a certain difference of 
opinion exists. The telescope discloses numerous nebulous bodies, 
some of the smaller ones of which, regular in form, may be possibly 
inchoate planetary systems analogous to our own; while others, of 
stupendous dimensions, are thought to be stellar groups in the 
course of formation. 

The condensation of the nebula must have been proceeding 
for ages before the earth commenced to run its annual course round 
the sun; and our globe must have been pursuing a vast number of 
its yearly journeys ere it had cooled down sufficiently to permit of 
the first existence of living things upon its surface. Merely from 
this event to the present time, the geologists and biologists demand 
a period of at least one hundred million years, in order to account 
for the formation of the stratified rocks, with their fossiliferous 
remains, and to allow for the changes in plant and animal life that 
took place during the evolution of species. 

In early geological times, the climate of the earth varied very 
much. We are informed that during the great carboniferous epoch 
the temperature must have been tropical in arctic latitudes, and that 
during the glacial epoch the temperate zones were encased in sheets 
of solid ice. The authorities, however, are disposed to account for 
the geological variations of climate rather by changes in the earth 
itself, or changes in the position of its axis, or changes in the 
actual orbit, than by any appreciable alteration in the solar 
radiation. 

The amount of heat radiated by the sun is sometimes expressed 
in terms of melting ice, It has been calculated that the sun’s rays 
would be capable of melting a great shell of ice, one inch thick 
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surrounding him in all directions at the distance of our globe, 93 
million miles, in nearly two hours and thirteen minutes, An easy 
computation shows that if each shell of this description were to be 
instantly renewed after being liquefied, our luminary would be 
capable of melting about 3,960 such shells in one year. We then 
naturally inquire: how is the heat which transmits this enormous 
amount of radiation sustained? The answer is that the sun’s heat 
is supplied by the force of gravitation acting from within, con- 
tending against the power of heat expansion. This is the only 
main source of his heat known to science. In recent years there 
have been speculations as to the possibility of the heat of the sun and 
stars being supplemented to a considerable extent by the existence 
of radium in these bodies. Such a great authority, however, as the 
late lord Kelvin, protested against the radium hypothesis, and 
considered that the experimental results upon which it had been 
built gave no foundation on which it could rest. 

We are now confronted with a great difficulty. The 
authorities, according to their calculations of the sun’s yearly loss 
of heat, are obliged to suppose a certain very small annual con- 
traction of the diameter (220 feet) in order to account for the 
recouping of his supply. In conformity with this estimate the past 
duration of the sun would have to be restricted to a period of about 
twenty million years, no matter from how large a diameter he 
might be imagined to have contracted ; for contraction could only 
generate a limited quantity of heat. 

Now it will be manifest that twenty million years would be 
quite insufficient to satisfy the requirements alone of the geologists 
and biologists, to say nothing of the demands for the enormous 
period that must have elapsed while the earth was cooling down 
from a nebulous or gaseous condition to its present solid state. 

In accordance, therefore, with the current calculations of the 
sun’s annual loss of heat we are driven to suppose, in order to meet 
the above difficulty, that the supply must have been vastly aug- 
mented by some means of which there is no scientific evidence. 
These considerations seem to lend strong antecedent support to 
the view we are now about to endeavour to demonstrate, namely, 
that the outflow of radiation represents to our luminary not a loss 
of heat but a loss of temperature. 

To some at first this may appear to be a distinction without a 
difference ; but the difference will appear clear when we come to 
examine the nature of the sun’s radiation, and we shall see of what 
enormous importance it is whether we regard the equivalent of his 
expenditure to be a loss of heat or a loss of temperature. In the 
latter case we should not be obliged to have recourse to any other 
source of supply than that of gravitation in order to account for an 
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indefinitely long past duration of the solar heat. We will first 
proceed to consider the difference we understand between a loss of 
heat and a loss of temperature in the instance of some other 
radiating body than the sun. 

A fire, as it is supported by combustion, cannot be said to 
radiate away its heat; but when we stand before one and feel its 
warmth, the heat is instantaneously radiated to our bodies through 
the intervening air; while this is mostly warmed by direct contact 
with the fire, and conveys the heat away; the heated air ascends 
and displaces the colder air which descends. We often notice that 
a fire seems to burn much better on a warm day than when it is 
cold and damp ; and the servants sometimes get blamed for making 
a larger one on the former occasion than on the latter; but the 
cause is that in warm weather less heat is absorbed by the air from 
the fire, and combustion, consequently, proceeds more thoroughly. 
Let us now imagine that we are looking at a red hot ball of copper 
or iron, two or three feet in diameter, placed on an elevated stand in 
the centre of aroom. The ball in common parlance is said to be 
radiating away its heat; but only a part of the loss is due to 
radiation, that is to the loss of radiating energy incurred through 
the resistance which the atoms of the metal vibrating with intense 
velocity are encountering from the ether in which they are im- 
mersed ; the far larger loss is produced by convection of heat. by 
the air. The ball would part with its heat much more slowly were 
it situated in a vacuum where there would be no air to convey away 
heat ; but the amount of the ball’s radiation when tested by a very 
sensitive thermometer would be found to be in either case precisely 
the same. If we were to suppose the confines of the vacuum to be 
represented by a glass globe surrounding the ball at a few feet’s 
distance from its surface, then a measure of the heat radiated to rhe 
air outside the glass globe would not be an equivalent of heat that 
was leaving the ball, for, according to our supposition, there would 
be no air surrounding the ball to convey away heat; but it would 
be an equivalent of the ball’s loss of temperature or radiating 
energy. 

Though there is a close connection between the terms heat 
and temperature, we think that what we understand by a loss of 
heat as distinguished from a loss of temperature will now appear 
clear, namely, that by a loss of heat we mean both the loss of heat 
a radiating body incurs by raising the temperature of its surrounding 
medium, as well as the loss by radiating; while by a loss of tem- 
perature we denote the loss of heat alone incurred by radiating. 
It follows from our definition that a body radiating in a vacuum or 
void could only be said to lose heat in the sense of temperature or 
radiating energy. We may here remark that radiant heat, or 
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radiant energy, is an expression employed to describe the rays of 
light and heat emitted by a radiating body, and produced by its 
radiating energy. 

We now come to the case of the solar radiation. The sun is 
poised in a stupendous vacuum, and this vacuum is space. He is 
pouring forth from all parts of nis surface torrents ot radiant heat, 
of which the earth and the other planets can only intercept a 
comparatively infinitesimal portion; the rest is dissipated in all 
directions. The equivalent of this enormous radiation of heat must 
be a corresponding loss of heat. As the sun, however, is situated 
in a void, and is not raising the temperature of a surrounding 
medium, our luminary, according to our argument, cannot lose heat 
in the sense of any leaving him, but can only do so in the sense of 
temperature or radiating energy, and this means, as we have 
described before, the loss alone incurred by the resistance which 
the atoms vibrating with intense velocity are encountering from 
the ether in which they are immersed. The sun may be compared 
to a stupendous radiating machine formed for the purpose of 
generating radiant energy, and kept going, we will suppose, by 
clock-work. As the weights run down, that is, as our luminary loses 
radiating energy, they are constantly being wound up, that is, the 
energy is being restored, by the antagonistic action of the forces of 
gravitation and heat expansion. There are no means of ascertain- 
ing how long this mighty producer of radiant energy has been 
emitting light and heat in the past; but if the calculations of the 
geologists and biologists are correct, he must have been doing so 
for at least one hundred million years merely since life first appeared 
upon our planet. 

Whatever hypothesis be adopted to explain the origin of the 
sun, it will not be disputed that he must have condensed from a 
more diffused and gaseous condition to his present form. In other 
words, our luminary must be secudarly radiating away his heat and 
his diameter must be contracting. A measure, however, of the 
amount of heat annually radiated to the earth by the sun would 
furnish no indication of his yearly loss, since, as we have 
endeavoured to demonstrate, the equivalent of the heat we receive 
and of that which is radiated in all directions, can only be certain 
fluctuations in the intensity of the solar temperature, and these it 
would be impossible to gauge, even if there were any use in doing 
so. The contraction of the diameter must depend upon how far 
the loss of heat by radiating is compensated for by the antagonistic 
action of gravitation and heat expansion. The diameter is 865,000 
miles, and if there were any evidence that it was twice this size at 
the commencement of the geological epoch, we should be able to 
conclude that a contraction of 865,000 miles had been sufficient to 
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keep up the supply of heat lost by radiating during the whole of 

this time, whatever length ix may have been. Similar reasoning 
will, of course, apply in the case of a supposed larger or smaller § 
shrinkage of the diameter. 

Again, if there were as good grounds for thinking that at the 
cominencement of the above period the diameter was twice its 
present size, as there are for considering that the amount of the . 
radiation has not varied much since, we should have to suppose 
that the sun, in order to radiate the same quantity of heat that he 
did when he was so much larger, must possess a far higher tem- 
perature now than he had then. We should thus have the spectacle 
presented to our imagination of an immense sun radiating away its , 4 
heat for millions of years until its diameter became reduced from 
1,730,000 to 865,000 miles, with the apparently paradoxical result 
that all the time the temperature was growing hotter. For our 
purpose the solution of the difficulty can be stated in a few words. 
According to the law of pressure in gases, in the case of a body like 
the sun in space radiating heat, the temperature would rise with 
the contraction up to a specific point. 

Great uncertainty prevails with regard to the stupendous 
amount of the solar temperature. A recent authority has put the 
effective temperature, which would be considerably below the 
actual one, at about 8,000 degrees Centigrade ; while others have 
estimated the former to be many times this quantity. Since our 
luminary can find no outlet for his heat other than by radiating, 
and as the temperature is so enormously high, his progress towards 
ultimate extinction must be of a very protracted description; but 
according to the law of the conservation of energy his fires must 
eventually be exhausted, and he will become a cold dark body, 
gravitation having obtained a final victory over heat expansion, un- 
less in the meantime some catastrophe occurs, such as a collision 
with another wandering star, or an encounter with some stray mass 
of meteoric bodies. 

We will now briefly examine the current estimates of the sun’s 
loss of heat. It would seem to go without saying, even for the 
ordinary observer, that the sun, situated as he is in a void which 
cannot absorb heat, would part with it far more rapidly than he 
can be doing at present, were he radiating in a surrounding medium 
composed of air which would be constantly conveying away heat 
from the solar surface ; and it would appear to be equally evident 
that we might again in our imagination increase the outflow to an 
enormous extent if we were to suppose our luminary’s surrounding 
medium to be composed of water or ice. To pour forth heat under 
these last conditions would be the same as if the sun were plunged 
in a stupendous ocean of water, or engulfed in a gigantic glacier ? 
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of ice, filling all space, the water and ice touching the photosphere, 
but in no way encroaching upon its fiery surface, and constantly 
being renewed as they were respectively evaporated or melted. 
We shall now see that it is upon an expenditure such as this that 
the current estimates of our luminary’s annual loss of heat are 
based. 

We have mentioned that it has been calculated that the sun’s 
radiation would be capable of melting a-shell of ice one inch thick 
surrounding him in all directions at the distance of our planet, in a 
little over two hours. Our authority, one of the highest on the 
subject, then adds, “If now we suppose this shell to shrink in 
diameter, retaining, however, the same quantity of ice by increasing 
the thickness, it would still be melted in the same time. Let the 
shrinkage continue until the inner surface touches the photosphere, 
and allowing for atmospheric absorption, the ice-envelope would 
become more than a mile thick through which the solar fire would 
still thaw out its way in the same time, according to certain deter- 
minations at the rate of forty feet a minute.” Further on we read: 
“Expressing it in terms of the modern scientific units, the sun’s 
radiation amounts to something over a million calories per minute 
for each square metre of his surface, the calory or heat-unit being 
the quantity of heat which will raise the temperature of a kilo- 
gramme of water one degree Centigrade.” It will be manifest that 
these estimates of the sun’s power of melting ice and raising the 
temperature of water, if they were touching his surface, are not. 
merely intended as expressions of what his heat would be capable 
of effecting were it called upon to do work of the kind; but that 
they are meant to describe our luminary’s present expenditure of 
on from day to day and year to year. We are not inadvertently 
heat, that is a drain upon his resources which is constantly going 
misrepresenting the authorities, for a little later on in the work 
from which we have quoted we find: “Of this enormous outflow 
of heat the earth, of course, intercepts only a small portion.” No 
doubt the calculations in question are perfectly accurate as regards 
the potentialities of the sun’s heat were he placed in circumstances 
so trying to its preservation as would be implied; but they must 
furnish, we consider, a totally incorrect statement of the equivalent 
under existing conditions of his loss of heat by radiating. 

By another road, therefore, we have reached the same result 
at which we had arrived incidentally before, namely, we find that, 
according to the current calculations, the sun is attributed with the 
loss of heat he would incur were he raising the temperature of a 
surrounding medium. Newton’s law of cooling, indeed, states: 
“The quantity of heat lost or gained by a body in a second is 
proportional to the difference between its temperature and that of 
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the surrounding medium.” Temperature, however, is the vis viva 
of the ultimate particles of matter; and space, as it contains no 
matter, can have no temperature; consequently there can be no 
ratio between the “temperature” of space, and that of our 
luminary. 

We have now come to the conclusion of our arguments, and if 
they are correct, it will have been shown that the sun’s light and 
heat may be credited with a past and future duration of an indefinite 
length without it being necessary to have recourse to any other 
source of supply than that known to science; and a solution will 
have been afforded of the difficulty between the geologists and 
astronomers, with regard to the allowance of time for the period 
that has elapsed since the cooling of the earth’s crust. 

On a fine day, when we are enjoying the warmth and light of 
the sun, and the blue sky above seems to extend to an infinite 
distance, it may, perhaps, be hard not to convict our luminary of 
great prodigality for the apparently lavish manner he is pouring 
forth his gifts merely for the benefit of a few comparatively tiny 
planets. On a clear, moonless night, however, when the stars are 
gleaming like gems from the profound darkness and intense cold 
of the heavens, one finds no difficulty in realizing that each of these 
vast orbs is, by the tenuous nature of their surrounding medium, as 
securely encased and guarded in its own stupendous territory from 
any leakage of heat, but not from the radiation of it, as if all space 
were composed of one solid mass of incombustible matter ; and one 
cannot fail to be filled with admiration of the marvellous arrange- 
ment by means of which the greatest amount of light and heat can 
be dispensed with the least possible waste. 


W. GOFF. 
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PHYSICAL FALLACIES, 


THE design of this paper is to show that the teaching of physics is 
largely based on fallacious reasoning, and therefore many of its 
conclusions unreliable or false. 

“ More ships have been wrecked,” says Lord Kelvin, “ through 
bad logic than by bad seamanship.” And certainly more physical 
errors have arisen from fallacious reasoning than from faulty 
observation. Experiments are performed with great care and the 
phenomena correctly observed, but inferences are often drawn 
which are unwarranted by the facts. A child sees the moon and 
infers that it is within the nurse’s reach. A cat sees its own 
reflection and infers the presence of another cat behind the mirror. 
Strange to say, the same form of reasoning is frequently adopted 
in physics. 

Two magnets are suspended at their centres, when the similar 
poles are brought together they move apart, and when the dis- 
similar poles are brought together they adhere. Hence the rule 
stated as an axiom at the beginning of nearly every text book on 
the subject: Similar poles repel, and dissimilar poles attract each 
other. Put in the form of a syllogism the reasoning proceeds 
thus: Repulsion causes bodies to move apart; two similar mag- 
netic poles move apart; therefore, they are repelled. Logicians 
call this the fallacy of an undistributed middle term. The con- 
clusion is not contained in the premises, and is a mere guess. This 
will be more obvious if we take a parallel case without the subtle 
element of magnetic force. In the game of see-saw a big boy 
mounts one end of the plank, and a small boy the other. The big 
boy moves towards the earth, therefore he is attracted; incon- 
clusive in logic, but true in fact. The small boy moves away from 
the earth, therefore he is repelled; inconclusive in logic, and false 
in fact. 

The origin of the fallacy lies in inferring a cause from its 
effect or effects, without taking every possible cause into account. 
It is the same form of reasoning as underlies the objectionable 
habit of imputing motives. From a man’s actions is inferred the 
cause or motive which inspires them, a process of reasoning which 
is never conclusive, and in nine cases out of ten fallacious. And 
it is not a little strange that a form of reasoning banned in all 
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respectable society should still be tolerated in the chair of physics. 

Physicists in these days are prone to rely too exclusively upon 
experiment and observation for their knowledge of physics. In 
this way may be ascertained the ew of any pheno:nenon, but not 
the cause. A few experiments with magnets suffice to establish 
the law of their mutual action; further experiments merely repeat 
the phenomena, but do not advance our knowledge of the cause or 
causes underlying them. Kepler, by observation, discovered the 
law of the planetary movements. Newton, by a process of mathe- 
matical reasoning, showed that from the nature of the law the 
cause must be a force of attraction acting inversely as the square 
of the distance between the sun and the planet. By that calcula- 
tion Newton fixed once for all the proximate cause of gravitation. 
Polarity brings us a step onward in the same direction, but the 
ultimate cause is not yet within sight. 

No repulsion is required to account for the magnetic law. 
Attraction between the dissimilar poles necessitates the separation 
of the similar poles in the same way as the descent of the big boy 
on one end of the plank necessitates the ascent of the small boy 
on the other end. Put two boats into the water and stretch a line 
from the stem of each to the stern of the other. If each of these 
lines be pulled with a force inversely as the square of its length, 
the direction and motion of the boats will be the same as the 
direction and motion of the magnets. A force of repulsion between 
the similar poles would increase the motion of gyration until the 
magnets came into lae, but would counteract the motion of the 
magnets towards each other. If the length of the magnets were a 
negligible quantity in respect of the distance between them, the 
pull and the push would counterbalance each other and the 
magnets would not move at all. In gravitation the monads are of 
infinitesimal length, and if there were repulsion as well as attrac- 
tion there would be no appreciable force between two bodies, how- 
ever large, at the distance of a few feet or yards apart, because the 
attractions and repulsions would counteract each other. 

According to the constitution of matter, repulsion is an im- 
possibility. Attraction is a property of matter, because wherever 
there is matter there is attraction. The converse proposition is 
also true that wherever there is attraction there is matter. By 
following up this law the planet Neptune was discovered. And 
this force inherent in matter is a constant quantity, because the 
force between two bodies is always the same at the same distance, 
whether the bodies are in the solid, liquid, gaseous, or etheric 
state, and whether at rest or in motion. When two bars of steel 
are suspended in each other’s vicinity, there is a force of attraction 
between them, but no repulsion. When the bars are magnetised 
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the similar poles move apart, and this is ascribed to repulsion. 
Either, therefore, it must be assumed that the force of attraction 
has been partly converted into repulsion, or that a force of repul- 
sion has been added to the force of attraction. But neither of 
these assumptions is admissible, for it implies creation or destruc- 
tion of force. The theory of repulsion is on a par with the dogma 
of transubstantiation. By pronouncing a few words in Latin the 
priest is supposed to change the properties of bread and wine into 
the properties of flesh and blood, and the physicist, by drawing a 
magnet a few times along a steel bar, is supposed to change a body 
with a force of attraction between its particles into a body between 
whose particles there is a force of repulsion. To this extremity 
the physicist is driven by bad logic. 

The accepted explanation of terrestrial magnetism affords 
another instance of fallacious reasoning. When a magnetised 
needle is freely suspended in a magnetic field, its positive pole is 
attracted towards the negative pole of the magnet, and vice versa. 
When the needle is suspended in the atmosphere without any 
magnet in its vicinity, its positive pole is attracted in the northern 
direction, and its negative pole in the southern direction. There- 
fore, said Gilbert of Colchester, the earth is a magnet whose south 
or negative pole is in the northern hemisphere, and its north or 
positive pole in the southern. The logical reader will observe the 
undistributed middle term as before. The conclusion is therefore 
indeterminate, and can be proved to be false in fact. 

With the exception of a few veins of magnetic iron ore and 
some igneous rocks which possess the same property in a very 
limited degree, the earth’s crust is unmagnetisable, and can form 
no part of a magnet. When < magnetised needle is placed in 
contact with a magnet it adheres to the magnet, either by its north 
or south pole, according as the point of contact is towards the 
south or the north pole of the magnet. But the needle does not 
so act when placed in contact with the earth, which, therefore, does 
not possess the characteristic property of a magnet. Neither can 
the interior of the earth be a magnet, because the force acting 
through the diamagnetic crust would act in the same way, only 
the magnitude of the force would be less, on account of the greater 
distance between the needle and the magnet. 

But the conclusive proof that the earth proper is not a magnet 
is the fact that a magnetised needle does not move, as a whole, 
in the direction of either pole. Stick a magnetised needle in a 
piece of cork, and set it afloat on water contained in an earthen 
basin, the needle sets itself axially between the terrestrial magnetic 
poles, but does not attempt either an arctic or an antarctic expedi- 
tion. Place the basin of water between the poles of a large arti- 
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ficial magnet, the needle not only sets itself axially between the 
magnetic poles, but steers directly for the nearer of the two. The 
only position where the needle is at rest in a magnetic field is in 
the line between the two poles and equidistant from both, and 
there the needle is in unstable equilibrium. 


The explanation commonly given of this awkward fact is, that 
the terrestrial magnetic poles repel the similar poles of the needle 
with the same force as they attract the dissimilar poles, and the 
length of the needle being a negligible quantity in respect of the 
distance between the terrestrial magnetic poles, the forces of 
attraction and repulsion counteract each other; but we have seen 
that, by the constitution of matter, repulsion is impossible, and the 
physicist is driven to the expedient of bolstering up one fallacy 
by means of another. This is not science, but sophistry. 


The true explanation of the phenomenon is, that the great 
terrestrial magnet is not the earth proper, but the atmosphere. 
Faraday proved experimentally that atmospheric air is magnetis- 
able ; and the atmosphere possesses the characteristic property of 
a magnet, because when a magnetised needle is placed in contact 
with it, the needle sets itself in the direction of magnetisation, the 
same as when placed in contact with a steel magnet. But the 
needle does not move as a whole, because it is not situated in the 
diamagnetic medium where the force varies inversely as the square 
of the distance, but within the magnet where the force is uniform. 
Instead of the earth being the magnet. and the atmosphere the 
diamagnetic between its poles, the atmosphere is the magnet and 
the earth proper the diamagnetic. And this accounts for the 
partial magnetisation of magnetic iron ore and igneous rocks in 
the earth’s crust. The magnetisation of these substances is not 
the cause of terrestrial magnetism, as erroneously supposed, but 
the effect. They are magnetised by induction between the atmo- 
spheric poles in the same way as a piece of iron is magnetised 
between the poles of a steel magnet. 


The magnetisation of the atmosphere is easily accounted for 
by natural causes, but the explanation requires a knowledge of 
electro-magnetisation, and is too long to be adequately discussed 
in this paper. 


The failure of physicists to explain the nature of magnetism 
and electricity has also arisen, in great measure, from the illogical 
process of reasoning from effect to cause, without taking into 
account the law of action, according to the method of Newton. 
Iron filings spread on a piece of cardboard over the poles of a 
magnet arrange themselves in curves, and it is forthwith assumed 
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that magnetism is a force acting along curved lines. By another 
guess it is explained that the action is due to eddies in the ether, 
in the same way as a ship is carried round and round in a whirl- 
pool. But we know nothing either of the existence of 
such eddies or their cause and the whole reasoning is what 
logicians call an ergumentum ad ignorantiam. We know, how- 
ever, as a fact, that there is a force of attraction between each pole 
of a magnet and the dissimilar pole of a magnetised needle or 
fragment of soft iron in the magnetic field, and that these forces, 
like all other forces through unpolarised matter, act in straight 
lines and according to the law of inverse squares.. In these circum- 
stances, the iron filings must form curves, because the direction of 
each particle is tangential to an ellipse, of which the magnetic poles 
are the foci, and whose semiaxis minor is the distance of the 
particle from the line of the major axis. The mathematical 
demonstration will be found in “ The Polarity of Matter,”! pp. 49- 
51. This rule describes accurately the direction of every iron 
particle on the cardboard . 


Knowing the law of magnetic action we infer the cause in the 
same way as Newton inferred the cause of gravitation by following 
up the laws of Kepler. Every magnetic particle attracts by its’ 
positive pole the negative pole of every other magnetic particle, 
and by its negative pole the positive pole of every other magnetic 
particle. This is a slight extension of the Newtonian law. Newton 
does not say how the particles of matter attract each other, but 
there are ample reasons for believing that they do so in the same 
way as magnetic particles.2 If this beso, polarised particles form 
a magnet in the same way as polarised magnets form a very power- 
ful magnet, and the only difference between gravitation and 
magnetism consists in the size of the monads, as stated in my paper 
on “Positive Physics,” published in the June number of this 
Review. 


When an electric current passes along a conductor it possesses 
a certain amount of energy which can be converted into heat, or 
work at any point inthe circuit. Reasoning inthe inconclusive way 
so common in physics, it has generally been assumed that some- 
thing passes along the conductor, as water rushes from a higher 
to a lower level. That something which is supposed to move 
along the conductor Franklin called the electric fluid; it is now 
supposed to consist of e/ectrons. There is no difference. Any- 
thing that can move is matter, and it has been the prevailing error 
regarding electricity that it consists of matter in some form or 
other. But energy can be transmitted from one body to another 


1. Gall and Inglis, 1907. 
2. See ‘* The Polarity of Matter,’’ chap. III. 
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by waves of the intervening medium, without any substance pass- 
ing over the distance, and of this nature is the energy of an electric 
current. 


Every wave consists of an expansion and a contraction of the 
medium ; the former, by Sir Humphrey Davy’s rule, being caused 
by kinetic energy or repulsive motion, and the latter by attraction. 
In an ocean wave the expansion is caused by the wind, contraction 
by gravitation. In an electrical conductor the expansion 
is caused by passing the conductor between the poles of 
a magnet. The positive points of all the monads being 
attracted towards the negative pole of the magnet, and the nega- 
tive points towards the positive pole, the particles of the conductor 
are put into a state of potential energy by being polarised. The 
contraction is caused by the force of attraction between the dis- 
similar poles of the monads. When the conductor is kept moving, 
such a wave is produced every time the conductor passes between 
the magnetic poles, and that succession of waves is the electric 
current. Static electricity is the simultaneous polarisation of a 
great number of particles, and discharge is the simultaneous con- 
traction of all these particles. 


It will be observed that electricity is not matter in any form, 
but a force of attraction inherent in the particles of matter, which 
causes their contraction. But gravitation is also due to the force 
of attraction inherent in the particles of matter, and, therefore, 
electricity is the same force which in other circumstances we call 
gravity. 

A favourite experiment at the present time is to pass an 
electric current through a vacuum tube and observe the effects. 
When the tube is filled with atmospheric air, the current does not 
pass, because the air is an insulator. But when the air is expelled, 
the ether, or whatever the substance is which remains in the 
tube, is a conductor, and the interior of the tube is an electrolyte. 
By this process, particles of matter are observed whose mass is not 
more than 1-1,700th part of an atom of hydrogen. These particles 
are commonly called e/ectrons, but the name implies some relation- 
ship to electricity, and the term atomoid which has no connection 
with any theory is to be preferred . 


It is supposed that all atoms are composed of such atomoids, 
and this view is probably correct, for it agrees with all that is 
known of atoms and crystallisation. All crystals are formed by 
the accretion of atoms, and the atoms are themselves crystals, 
because atoms of the same substance always form similar crystals. 
We can hardly, therefore, avoid the conclusion that atoms are 
formed by the accretion of smaller particles or atomoids 
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The atomoids are supposed to move with great velocity in the 
vacuum tube. In some cases it is said the velocity is as high as 
50,000 miles a second. This conclusion, however, may be doubted. 
The interior of the tube is a conductor, with an electric current 
passing through it, and it is difficult to distinguish between the 
velocity of the particles and the velocity of the current, which is 
only a vibration of the particles. The velocity attributed to the 
atomoids is more like the velocity of a wave through a tenuous 
medium than the actual velocity of a moving body. Newton made 
a similar mistake with regard to light, by taking the velocity of 
etheric waves for the motion of material particles from the sun to 
the earth. 


The motion of the atomoids is accounted for by assuming that 
they revolve with enormous rapidity in the atom, and are projected 
into space with great velocity when the atom is broken up. This 
conclusion is both bad in ldgic and at variance with facts. If the 
particles of an atom were in rapid rotation they would emit radiant 
heat, and at the alleged rapidity of its particles the atom would 
almost certainly be a source of light. At the moment of its forma- 
tion every atom was, no doubt, a source of radiant heat, like a 
molecule of water or of carbon dioxide, but the heat would immedi- 
ately radiate the same as in these cases. Moreover, the atom is a 
crystal and we can hardly imagine a crystal whose particles are in 
rapid rotation. 


Another inference from the phenomena of the vacuum tube is 
the Corpuscular Theory of Matter. “This theory supposes that 
the atom is made up of positive and negative electricity.” (J. J. 
Thomson). Such a theory can be accounted for only by the 
author’s failure to apprehend the nature of electricity, for the theory 
ignores the distinction between matter and force. Matter occupies 
space and is of three dimensions, whether the mass is a planet or 
a corpuscle. Force is a property of matter and does not occupy 
space. To speak of a cubic inch of electricity is as meaningless 
as to speak of a gill of magnetism, or a bushel of gravitation. 
Positive and negative electricity are imaginary quantities. The 


. force of electricity exists only between a positive and a negative 


pole, and therefore the force of a single pole can be expressed only 
by an algebraic surd. 


A remarkable fact connected with these experiments is the 
silence maintained respecting the electric current which passes 
through the tube. We are told of the movements of the atomoids 
and are offered theories as to their nature and cause, but nothing is 
said of the energy of the current, which is the mainspring of all 
the action. Everything is at rest within the tube until the current 
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is turned on, and all the action ceases as soon as the current is 
turned off. The operator is like a child playing with a mechanical 
toy. Left alone, the arms and mouth and tail are motionless, but 
when the child pulls the string the monkey gesticulates vigorously. 


Similar remarks might be made respecting the phenomena of 
radium. The hght-producing vibration of its particles is not in- 
herent in the substance, but produced by some form of energy, 
which, as yet, cannot be detected in any other way. Radium is 
apparently the most delicate test of heat we possess. Some heat 
rays which elude the thermometer and the thermopile make an 
impression on the particles of this remarkable substance. Instead 
of being itself the source of great cosmical energy, radio-activity 
is the effect of some form of energy so subtle that it has hitherto 
escaped detection. Physicists may not yet be able to define the 
nature and operation of the cause, but they should possess sufficient 
knowledge of physical laws to detect the fallacious reasoning by 
which they have deluded themselves and others. 


A possible objection to the foregoing remarks may here be 
anticipated. If the teaching of physics is such a tangle of fallacies, 
how account for the triumphs of applied magnetic and electric 
science? The explanation is that the fallacious element belongs 
entirely to qualitative relations and the success of practical science 
to quantitative relations. The magnitude of a force can be deter- 
mined empirically without any risk of fallacy, but the quality of the 
force cannot. The former belongs more especially to the sphere 
of the Technical College, whose object is to measure forces and 
apply them to practical uses. The latter belongs more especially 
to the University, or chair of Natural Philosophy, whose object is 
to interpret nature and explain her laws. The noxious weed of 
fallacy has taken root and flourished in the University, not in the 
Technical College . 


The work of Lord Kelvin as a teacher of quantitative physics 
was a complete success. He was wont to say that one begins to 
know something of a subject when he can measure it in definite 
units; and in this department of science he seems never to have 
failed. As a teacher of qualitative physics, Lord Kelvin never 
rose above the method of conjectural theories handed down from 
the times of Gilbert and Franklin, and it is probable that for some 
time to come his name will continue to be quoted as an authority 
for some fallacious theories which must be abandoned before a 
scientific knowledge of physics can be attained. 


The subject is of momentous importance to the student. A 
worse educational instrument than the popular system of qualitative 
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physics could hardly be put into his hands, for it is a training in 
fallacious reasoning. It is also a waste of time. A fraction of the 
time necessary to read up a succession of unreliable theories would 
suffice to give him a knowledge of the subject which would assist 
him in his scientific pursuits, and enable him to understand and 
appreciate the phenomena of nature which are ever presenting 
themselves in endless variety to every observer. 


PHYSICUS. 








AvcusrT. 


THE VOICE IN RELATION 
TO HEALTH. 


ONE of the surest roads to health and happiness is by singing, 
for, although very little recognised, it is nevertheless a physiologi- 
cal fact, that by a psycho-physical or combined mental and muscular 
method of producing the voice, the whole internal organism is both 
surely and pleasantly toned up, and re-invigorated. 


Physical development being brought about by the efforts of the 
vocal organs to reproduce the thought tones of the mind. 


These two—the physical activities and the vocal powers—are 
so indissolubly interwoven, and so dependent upon each other, that 
it is impossible for the one to be wrong without the other suffering 
also, or for the voice to be right without the general physique being 
sound to a corresponding degree; and thus it is that the quality 
and production of the voice is largely an indication of the general 
physical condition of the individual, a flabby, lifeless voice, showing 
most certainly a lack of vitality and nerve force, and a properly 
produced, sonorous voice bespeaking in accents of no less ringing 
verity, a perfectly sound physicality, abounding in health and 
magnetic vitality. 

From this it follows that, by the pleasurable acquirement and 
natural use of the perfected human voice, we not only learn an art 
which is of all perhaps the most soul-stirring, but also at the same 
time strengthen and develop the entire bodily system. 


The great physical benefits accruing from a correct method of 
voice culture lie in the infinite energy generated by the acquisition 
and continued correct natural use of the organ. For the voice, 
when properly produced from its source, calls into play the wonder- 
ful recreative powers of the vital forces, and stimulates the whole 
being into vigorous activity, thus introducing a simple, hygienic, 
easily acquired, yet withal pleasurably artistic method of over- 
coming the fearful inertia, lassitude and general flabbiness now so 
prevalent amongst all classes—a state or condition which means 
destruction not only to the perfect voice, but also to the very fibre 
and life of the individual, and is also largely the cause of much 
of the very evident deterioration of our national physique. 


Exercise, energy— these are the forces which make for per- 
fection either in body, song, or speech, and non-use or mis-use of 
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either the vocal or physical organs means most surely atrophy, 
decay, and a gradual loss of both. And to try to save the voice by 
using it but rarely, or hy speaking in lifeless non-vibrating under- 
tones, is about as futile as to seek to save the organs of sight by 
keeping the eyes continually closed. 


Indeed, when the correct natural method of using the voice is 
thoroughly understood and practised, the organ is clearer and more 
vibrant at the end of the day’s exertions than at the beginning. 


David knew what he was talking about when he said “shout 
and sing.” 

To do this properly implies some knowledge of the science of 
correct breathing, wherein lies what may be called the scientific 
hygienic properties of the art, for the breath is the life, and he who 
has learned to breathe deeply from the centre of his being, 
according to the following exercises, which bring the whole 
of the lung cells into play and allow of their thorough 
oxygenation and development, has not oniy mastered one 
of the chief elements of vocal success, but has also learned one of 
the primary secrets of health and longevity. 


For, as recently affirmed, “the percentage of civilized men who 
breathe correctly is quite small, and the result is shown in con- 
tracted chests and stooping shoulders, and the terrible increase in 
diseases of the respiratory organs, including the ever recurring cases 
of consumption,” each of which might very possibly have been 
prevented, or arrested, in its earliest stages, by a study of how to 
breathe, speak, and sing correctly, according to psycho-physical 
and natural methods. 


All should sing ; no matter how small the voice ; it will improve 
by using, not by keeping. And singing overcomes depression and 
creates “the merry heart which goes all the way,” and prepares it 
“for any fate.” For, with the uplifting of the voice in joyous 
melody, your cares and sorrows will take to themselves wings; you 
will be filled with a sense of exhilaration, and your spirits will be 
borne aloft, rising light as air upon the wings of song. 


As nothing is so creative of healthsome happiness as song, so 
nothing attracts disease like melancholy; therefore don’t be sad, 
but instead, when feeling low and depressed, practise the following 
exercises, which will be found greatly to improve the voice and 
increase the breathing capacity: 


Close the right nostril by placing thumb or finger against it ; 
inhale slowly a deep breath through the left nostril, right up from 
the solar plexus ; retain to the end with head bent; then close the 
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left nostril, lift the head and exhale as slowly as possible through 
the right nostril. 


Repeat seven times, commencing the second time by closing 
the left nostril and inhaling through the right. 


After each exhalation take a deep complete breath slowly 
through both nostrils; then open the mouth as widely as possible 
and exhale very slowly, saying “ah” on as low a note as possible. 


The good resultant upon such practice will soon become 
apparent in your increased will power, stronger and steadier nerves, 
unvarying buoyancy of spirits, and clearer, more sonorous voice. 


Therefore, for health’s and art’s sake, breathe deeply and sing ; 
sing and breathe, that your life may be cheered, strengthened, and 
lengthened, for by praise and song shall you be healed. 


LYLIE PRAGNELL. 














THE SWINTON SCHOOL FOR 
CRIPPLES. 


MANCHESTER presents several striking educational institutions, the 
outcome of strong public spirit, and able experimental work: but 
no feature of its educational system, from its primary schools to 
its great Technical School and crowning University, is more worthy 
of notice than its Cripples’ School at Swinton House. 

This interesting institution is of recent creation, and is now in 
its third year of work. Like the Country School at Mobberly, it 
is most happily placed. An old hall, surrounded by fine beech 
timber, approached through banks of rhododendrons fifteen to 
twenty feet high, and commanding from its front an expansive 
view, provides an excellent home for the work carried on. Con- 
siderable grounds surround the house, and at the foot of the sloping 
lawn lies a sheet of water, beyond which meadows stretch away to 
the distant spires and churches of Eccles. No population nor any 
appreciable number of houses lies near the Hall, it is out in the 
open healthy country, yet it is but four miles from Manchester 
Town Hall; and within view from its gates are the turrets of the 
Children’s Hospital, a valuable, and almost essential neighbour to 
the School itself. 


For 40 years the House was a secluded home, but now it 
starts into vigorous life and use. Some three score of crippled 
children fill all its available rooms, and under the beneficent influ- 
ence of the place the sick are healed, the lame walk, and many 
otherwise condemned to a life of helplessness and pain are rescued 
from a gloomy future. Such excellent work is being done that 
the School and its methods deserve to be known and studied by 
educational authorities faced by the same problem of care for 
crippled defectives. 


Considerable alterations have been made in the house itself, 
and more are projected, for the place answers its purpose in a 
marked degree, and the results justify further expansion. Many 
wait to come in, and every cure is an eloquent advertisement. In 
the summer the children almost live in the open air, and the 
beds, with their occupants, have to be carried down on to the front 
lawn. To avoid this difficulty a lower room is to be elongated, so 
that its flat roof will provide a site for the first floor beds. 
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The children are divided into four educational groups, two of 
boys and two of girls, the division being made partly on educational, 
and partly on medical grounds. Disease of the spine, hip, and 
knee, and paralysis, are the chief causes of disablement ; and rickets, 
the significant product of slum life, comes next; rheumatism and 
other ailments supply the rest. No children too ill to learn are 
admitted, and cases needing operations are first sent to the Hospital, 
and then, when convalescent, brought into the school. 

Thus the institution has a double purpose: it is both a nospital 
and a school: while the body is being cured, the mind is being 
developed. Dr. Ashby, in his medical report on the School, clearly 
expresses its chief aims. He says, “Two important matters are 
going on side by side, e¢.g., school work, and a gradual cure, or 
amelioration, of their chronic ailments. . . . I can call to mind 
children with chronic spinal or hip disease, who were in or out 
patients at the Children’s Hospital in the past, and who, after many 
years, were practically cured, yet drifted into the workhouse, as they 
were completely uneducated, and could obtain no employment 
whereby to gain a living.” Here is the School’s raison @étre: It 
not only mends the physical defect, but fits the patient for the 
battle of life when mended. Teaching and medical treatment go 
on side by side, and so excellent are the conditions that though 
the school is young, and the results necessarily slow in maturing, 
yet already several have been practically cured, and lifted from 
the workhouse level to a self-supporting plane. 

The staff consists of a matron, 6 nurses and 4 teachers, one 
teacher for each educational group. Schools hours are from 9g to 12, 
and the usual afternoon session. Twelve o’clock brings in the nurses 
and dinner, and outside the school hours their care is continuous. 
Many of the children are bedfast, and some are strapped down to 
prevent injury by the movement of the affected joints. The 
bathing, feeding, and dressing of these demand much skilful care 
from the nurses. Others are able to get up, and dress, and help 
themselves like ordinary children. But the sight of a ward of 
little patients, some in pitiful helplessness, and all bearing marks 
of a hard fate, yet following the teacher with eye and ear, and intent 
face, is a sight both interesting and pathetic. For months, and 
possibly for years, the worst cases must lie like logs, debarred from 
almost all movement. The joyous pulsing dancing life of a child 
is not for them. Poor children! And yet to many even such 
as these, this place whispers hope ; and it is their only hope. 

Much care and taste has been expended on the furnishing and 
decorating of the rooms, and also on the choice of a dress for 
the children. The boys’ two rooms are upstairs, and the main one 
is a very cheery place. Large bow windows at the southern end, 
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and French windows at the northern, the latter opening on to a 
balcony bright with growing flowers, supply abundant light and 
air. The floors are covered with toned linoleum, good pictures 
hang on tinted walls, and the beds are neat, and even elegant, the 
white sheets contrasting pleasantly with the scarlet counterpanes. 
Scarlet jerseys are worn by those able to get up, and the bedfast 
cases are clothed in jackets of the same warm colour. Plants in 
the windows, and well-toned furniture complete an environment 
that does much to cheer the inmates, and soften the sadness of the 
scene. From the great beeches growing near the open windows 
comes in the clear song of a thrush, a voice of nature unknown 
to city homes; and from the southern windows the shining lake 
and far spread meadows are seen lying in full view. The whole 
result is a piece of excellent planning, the best features of the 
place being put to the best use. 

The educational classification is somewhat difficult. Long- 
standing cases are usually ignorant, their helplessness having pre- 
vented any attendance at school; while in newer cases the patient 
may have had considerable education before disablement. The 
medical condition too has to be considered; so that the children 
cannot be grouped by educational attainments alone, and in one 
room several standards may be found. This is a hindrance to 
progress which the growth of the school, and its division into more 
classes will tend to modify. Lessons are no burden, they are 
heartily enjoyed, for they relieve the tedium of inaction: reading 
especially is a great solace. Some read like infants, some like a 
good top class. School holidays are not longed for; indeed, 
so keen is the desire for the resumption of lessons that the holidays 
are shortened, and the teachers take their full time in relays. Nature 
teaching is much enjoyed, the nature around them giving point to 
the lessons ; and the eyes from fast fixed heads strive to see every- 
thing. Writing is done in a variety of positions, by the more able 
at desks, or tables, by some on their sides in bed, by others on their 
backs, and in one or two cases any attempt at this subject is 
impossible. But even to the most disabled the majority of subjects 
can be taught, and the mind thus fed. 

The place is wonderfully clean and well conducted, and the 
feeding excellent. Good cooking, and good food regularly served, 
these, with fresh air and bright surroundings, work wonders, and 
the effect on the general health and development is surprising. 

“With small exception (says Dr. Ashby) the children have much 
improved in health, bent limbs have been straightened, old sores 
have healed up, and chronic disease has gradually subsided.” Some 
remarkable cases have occurred. Two twin girls of 7 years of 
age, and who should have weighed 47lb., reached but 15 and 16})b. 
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These tiny stunted creatures taken from a city home, and placed 
under the school conditions, at once began to grow, and at the end 
of 12 months they had doubled in weight. This growth has con- 
tinued, and now in both body and mind they are almost normal 
children, and may soon be fit for discharge. The School has saved 
them from a life of feebleness and uselessness. 

Some of the patients are snatched from terrible surroundings. 
In one instance the lady visitor found in a home of a single room 
a crippled child and the father, the latter a seeming consumptive 
patient. The whole furnishing was a chair, a makeshift table, 
and some sacking in a corner fora bed. The father cowered over 
a handful of fire, and the child sat by him on the floor. The mother 
was out seeking work, and there was no food. For weeks the 
family had been half starved, and it proved to be starvation and 
not consumption that had emaciated the man. The room was 
clean, and so was the child. But what chance of recovery was 
there for the cripple under such conditions? 

Not a few have come from even worse homes, where dirt and 
dissolute habits have both made the cripple, and continue to forbid 
all improvement. The miserable lives of some of these 
unfortunates, confined to the house, and cut off from all that makes 
childhood joyous—these lives are pitiable. But they are more, they 
are remediable in such a school. 

Whence comes this crop of cripples? Some no doubt are 
accidents of nature; but many are due to accidents of life. Falls 
and blows, bruise bones and unhealthy surroundings breed rickets. 
Infant life in the slums of a city, fights against great odds, lack of air 
and sunshine, lack of food, and food ill-chosen, nursing which fre- 
quently is only that which one little child can give another. Under 
these adverse conditions the slum child has to face all the stern 
tests by which nature weeds out the unfit. | No wonder infant 
mortality is high; no wonder the crop of partial wrecks is great. 
Cripples are but one form of slum fruit, the helpless victims of a 
social economy that is somewhat out of joint And the crop is 
constant, and likely to increase; for slums spread wider, and the 
struggle to live is not less deadly. We shall have them always with 
us, and probably in increasing numbers till slums are done away. 

Till now this ill-starred class, like the mentally defective, has 
been left to its hard fate. Now our greater Education Commit- 
tees, having catered for the mass, can begin to care for these excep- 
tions. And Manchester, to its credit, is the first to deal so 
effectively with the problem. No doubt the place is costly. Seven 
nurses and four teachers for 60 children means an expenditure of 
432 per head. But on the other hand you cannot put these poor 
creatures to a Spartan end. They must live, and they must be 
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fed, and clothed. Then which is better, to leave them helpless, 
useless, miserable, to drift into the workhouse, and to be a burden 
on the rates, perhaps for a lifetime; or to spend now 
upon them, to cure the body, open the mind, and make 
them able to get their own living? Better keep and 
teach them for a few years now than keep them for a 
life-time in a workhouse. This is the ultimate bourne of the unaided 
cripple, and a pitiable and costly one it is. Economy and kindli- 
ness both point in one direction, and that is the one that energetic 
Manchester has taken. 

Hospitals cannot deal with cripples. They cannot keep them 
long enough, and the good they do in three or six months is wholly 
lost when the home life is resumed. The Cripples’ School can 
keep them till they are cured, and educate them all the time. Look 
where you will in the educational field, and no more beneficent and 
fruitful piece of work can be found. 


LIONEL C. SMITH. 








August. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Mr. Swainson’s brochures on “William Blake” and “Saint 
Theresa”! form two of a series of threepenny booklets giving 
“sketches of the lives and works of some Leaders of Christian 
Thought.” They are written from the mystical standpoint which 
has been for some time coming so strongly to the fore; but both 
their subjects and the treatment make them interesting to all seri- 
ous students. They are prettily got up, and singly would occupy 
no more room in the pocket than an ordinary letter. 

In “ Mistletoe and Olive,”2 and “ Miss Education and Her 
Garden,”3 Miss Boole has added two more to the list of remark- 
able little books on the education problem, which have for some 
time been before the public from her pen. © These works are writ- 
ten from the platform of what, in one of her dedications, the author 
describes as “Reform Judaism,” and their most prominent charac- 
teristic is the re-statement of old ideas in the terms of modern 
thought. “Mistletoe and Olive” contains a number of little 
sketches, in prose and verse, intended to illustrate for children “the 
connection between the Religion of orderly Progress and the logical 
doctrine of Unity.” Though the language is simple, and the 
narrative style picturesque, we question if children could make 
much out of the sketches, the real value of which lies in their 
suggestiveness to adult students. - A teacher who has read and 
thought over this little book would be the wiser for it, whether he 
assented to or differed from what he had read. “Miss Education 
and her Garden” is of course intended for students of the subject, 
not for children. It is—in the form of a simple story—a “Short 
summary of the educational blunders of half-a-century, dedicated 
(without permission) to the Educational Authorities of Great 
Britain.” Among the characters in the story, besides Miss Educa- 
tion herself, are her brother, Physical Culture, Dr. Biology, the 


1° ‘* William Blake,”’ and ‘* Theresa of Airla.’’ By W. P. Swainson. ‘‘ Christian 
areas” Nos. 8 and 9. London: C. W. Daniel. 1908, 

2. ‘* Mistletoe and Olive : An Introduction for Children to the Life of Reve- 
lation.”” By Mary Everest Boole, Author of “ Preparation of the Child for Science,’ 
&c. London: C. W. Daniel. 1908. 

3. ‘* Miss Education and her Garden.” By Mary Everest Boole. London: C. 
W. Daniel. 1908. 
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foster-mother Prejudice, Mr. Religion (who was nearly as ignorant 
of the laws of cause and effect as poor Miss Education herself), 
Milady Ocultism, a young chemist named Science, and a Quaker 
named Geometry. After making many sad blunders in her garden, 
Miss Education “became at last the most successful gardener in the 
world. And they all lived happy ever after.” 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“Socialism and the Drink Question,” ! by Mr. Philip Snowden, 
M.P., is the sixth volume of the Socialist Library, edited by Mr. J. 
Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., and published by the Independent 
Labour Party. In our opinion this is the ablest exposition of this 
thorny problem with which we have met, and fully maintains the 
high standard which the editor of this series has set. Mr. Snowden 
advocates some form of municipalisation of the drink trade. From 
this, as from other public utilities, he maintains that any reform to 
be successful must eliminate the element of private profit. Con- 
sequently the drink problem is bound up with Socialism, and can 
only be solved on Socialistic lines. The Government Bill has Mr. 
Snowden’s whole-hearted support. At the end of the time limit 
he declares the opportunity will occur for inaugurating a great 
scheme of temperance and social reform such as never was given 
to the nation before. “Unfettered in any way by the obligation 
of considering any private or vested interests, the nation can begin 
anew to regulate and control the liquor traffic with all the experi- 
ence of the last four centuries of regulation to guide it.” The 
great merit of Mr. Snowden is that he is not a teetotal fanatic. He 
recognises the facts and faces them fairly and squarely. As he 
truly says, there is no short cut to universal abstinence. Some 
may object to his argument on Socialist lines, but none can deny 
his saneness and practical common sense. We should have liked 
a fuller treatment of the Norwegian system. The public would be 
interested to learn what are the restrictions on the sale of spirits 
under the Samlag management. Temperance reformers appear 
to us not to draw a sufficient distinction in this country between 
the consumption of spirits and beer. The latter compared with 
the former is comparatively harmless. Unfortunately the con- 
sumption of spirits is increasing. It is this which is so largely 
responsible for crime and lunacy. 


1. ‘ Socialism and the Drink Question.”” By Philip Snowden, M.P. Vol. VI. 
*« The Socialist Library,’”’ edited by J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. London: The 
Independent Labour Party. 1908. 
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“Individualism and After”2 is the Herbert Spencer lecture 
delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, on May 29th last by 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd, in which he traces briefly the evolution of 
Western ideas from the doctrines of extreme individualism, cul- 
minating in Herbert Spencer, whose Synthetic Philosophy was 
the story of the Emancipation of the individual from rule of all 
governments and institutions—military, political, social, ecclesiasti- 
cal, and economic—to the present when the interests of the individ- 
ual under conditions of unrestricted competition are seen to be in 
conflict with those of society. As Mr. Kidd points out, it is im- 
possible to conceive society in any scientific sense as a mere mob 
of units whose individual interests were paramount over the cor- 
porate interests. The evolution of society is along the lines of 
its greatest efficiency, a higher social type is being evolved, and 
whatever the individual may think, the tendency of the evolutionary 
process will inevitably render the interests of the units sub- 
ordinate to those of the community. Thus it will be seen how 
completely thought has changed. It is chiefly the Tories and old- 
fashioned Liberals who still believe in the old ideas, unable to con- 
ceive a purified State which, as Mr. Kidd says, may in the future 
stand for the greatest of all voluntary co-operations. Individualism 
has much to teach us, and there appears to us to be no reason why 
its main principles should not operate under a collectivist system 
of industry. In the struggle between the two ideas, a third will 
doubtless be evolved embodying the best principles of both. 


Foreign politics still continue to occupy public attention in France 
if we may judge from the large output of works relating thereto. 
The newest Anglo-American Treaty dealing with the relationships 
of England and America, in Thibet, Afghanistan, and Persia res- 
pectively, is too important to escape special treatment. “La 
Rivalité Anglo-Russe XIXe. Siécle en Asie,”’3 by M. le Dr. 
Ronire appears therefore at an opportune moment. The author 
traces the origin and evolution of those causes which brought the 
two rival powers to an agreement, and points out the significance 
and bearing of this agreement, not only from the point of view of 
England and Russia, but also of France, both in Europe and in the 
world at large. 

The story of the long struggle between the two great powers for 
the supremacy in Asia forms one of the most interesting pages in 
contemporaneous history, and one which deserves to be placed in 
its proper perspective. In his lucid narrative, Dr. Ronire has 


2. om and After.”” By Benjamin Kidd. Oxford: The Clarendon 
war 
G Rivalité Anglo-Russe XIXe. Siécle en Asia (Golfe Persique, Frontiére de 
VIndse) par le Dr. Ronire. Paris; Libraire Armand Colin. 1908. 
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marshalled the facts with an impartiality, and has displayed in his 
criticism a soundness of judgment, which has secured for his work 
in France the attention of the public. 


The “Bulletin de L’Institut International de Statistique,” 4 Vol. 
XVIL, consists as usual of the Proceedings of the Institute in the 
XIth Session held at Copenhagen in August of last year, and of 
reports, papers and monographs presented to the Society by such 
well-known people as Bertillon, Westergaard and Yves Guyot. 
The importance and value of the Institute and its proceedings can- 
not be over-estimated. 

We have also received No. 1 of Volume IX. of the “Boletin de 
Instruccion Publica” 5 from Mexico. We have periodically pointed 
out the great benefit to be derived by educationists from a com- 
parative study of such pubiications as this. 

Dr. Scholes’s “Glimpses of the Ages,”! is the second of a 
series of six volumes which may be taken as an attempt to look 
at the “ Yellow Peril,” and the general problem of the coloured 
races, not from the standpoint of the white races, but from that 
of the coloured ones. In other words we are made to remember that 
there is not only a “ Yellow Peril” threatening the white races, but 
that there has long been, and still is, a “ White Terror” for the 
coloured races. What the white races are dreading from the 
coloured ones, the coloured ones have long been, and now are 
actually, suffering from the white ones. In the notice of Herbert 
Spencer's “ Life and Letters,” given elsewhere, there is mentioned 
that philosopher’s strong feeling against the aggressive action of 
modern white nations towards the coloured ones; and here in Dr. 
Scholes’s book we have an expression of the same feeling, together 
with chapter and verse of evidence to justify that feeling. In the 
six volumes, the subject will be treated from its physical, mental, 
and moral aspects. The physical and mental aspects were con- 
sidered in the first volume; and this second volume begins the 
treatment of the subject in its moral aspect, and is practically 
limited to a consideration of the conduct of Great Britain towards 
the coloured races. The assumed superiority of the white races is 
held to be fictitious, or greatly exaggerated; and the author's 
opinion evidently is that it would be very difficult for the coloured 
races ever to deal more harshly and more unjustly with the white 
races than the white races have dealt with the coloured ones. The 


4. Bulletin de L’Institut International de Statistique. Tome XVII. Copen- 
hague: Imprimerie Bianco Luno. 1908. 

5- Boletin de Instruccion Publica, Organo de la Secretaria del Ramo. Tome 
IX. Mexico: Tipographia Economica. 1908. 

1. ‘* Glimpses of the Ages; or the ‘Superior’ and ‘Inferior’ Races, so-called, 
discussed in the Light of Science and History.’”” By Theophilus E. Samuel Scholes, 
M.D., etc, Vol. IL. London: John Long. 1908. 
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first volume—not unnaturally—met with a very mixed reception, 
and in some quarters was treated to ridicule. Certainly, there is 
very much in the second volume which no critic who wishes to 
win credit will ridicule. Our nineteenth century relations with 
China, our destruction of the arts, manufactures, and native 
commerce of India, our present treatment of the coloured races of 
Africa, whether in South Africa, in the Sierra Leone Protectorate, 
or even in East Africa—we have in this volume the story of all 
these national sins of ours, drawn from trustworthy and up-to-date 
evidence. And if there are those among us who do not blush as 
they read the story, it is because—as Herbert Spencer said—we 
have been undergoing the process of re-barbarization. While we 
are justly indignant at what is done on the banks of the Congo, 
we ought to repent of what we are still doing in a neighbouring 
territory. There are some conclusions drawn by Dr. Scholes to 
which we cannot assent, and the general literary character of the 
book might be higher; but the author brings against us, and in 
the main proves, a charge that deserves the most serious attention. 
We are glad to find some one daring to turn the tables in this way 
upon those who have hitherto been content, pharisaically, to look 
at the “ Yellow Peril” from only their own side. The work is 
specially timely, as the author’s contention is only too true, that 
the aggressiveness of the white race—unfortunately, not excluding 
the British—is on the increase. Dr. Scholes shows that for several 
decades the national policy has deteriorated. He says:— 

“The sentiment of the home country, which had been 
for the humane and just treatment of the natives, and the 
sentiment of the colonists, which, upon the ground that such 
treatment is incompatible with their supremacy, has been for 
the inhumane and unjust treatment of the natives, ‘have stood 
in irreconcilable conflict. .. . Therefore, before there could 
be a permanently harmonious co-operation between the 
mother-country and the colony, one or other of the two parties 
upon this subject of the native must abandon its attitude.” 

And Dr. Scholes adduces evidence to show that it has been the 
mother-country which has abandoned its attitude. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In “ The Early History of the Levant Company,”! Dr. M. 
Epstein traces the beginnings of our direct commercial relations 
with the East. During the Middle Ages Oriental products were 
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distributed among the markets of Europe exclusively by Italian 
merchants ; first by the Florentines, next by the Genoese, and, in 
the XV. century, this trade was virtually monopolised by the 
Venetians. Indeed, in the XIV. century, the Venetian merchants 
in England were governed by their own Consul. A small fleet of 
“ Flanders Galleys” traded between Venice and England in spices 
proper, or “ gross-spice,” drugs or “small-spice,” and in such generat 
articles as silk, cotton, glass, etc. The League of Cambrai (1508) 
crippled Venice as a sea-power, and undermined her commercial 
greatness. In 1587 the last of the “Flanders Galleys” was 
wrecked off the Isle of Wight. Between 1511 and 1532, five 
London ships traded to Sicily, Candia, and Chios. Though 
Anthony Jenkinson received in 1553 the Sultan’s permission to 
trade in Turkey, this was an isolated instance down to 1585, when 
letters-patent were issued to Sir Edward Osborne and other 
merchants to trade in the dominions of the Great Turk. The 
company was re-organised in 1605, taken over by the English 
Government in 1821, and the Charter surrendered in 1825. Dr. 
M. Epstein’s illuminative monograph deserves the highest praise. 
A hundred years ago Joachim Murat, an innkeeper’s son, 
ascended the throne of Naples as successor to his brother-in-law, 
Joseph Bonaparte, to whom Napoleon had assigned the throne of 
Spain. With the Restoration of the Bourbons, which was the 
immediate consequence of Waterloo, there arose, in the South of 
France, an unscrupulous campaign of calumny against the partisans 
of the fallen Emperor, and Murat became a special object of attack. 
Agar, Comte de Mosbourg, Murat’s former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, devoted the remainder of his life to defending the 
memory of his master, and collecting materials for an authentic 
history of the events he himself had witnessed; but he died with- 
out publishing anything, although he had free access to the archives 
which the ex-Queen Caroline secured before her flight on board a 
British man-of-war from Naples. These precious documents, 
preserved by Prince Murat, the great-grandson of the founder of 
that family, are now in course of publication under the title of 
“Lettres et documents pour servir 4 l’histoire de Joachim Murat 
(1767-1815),”2 with introduction and notes by M. Paul Le Breton, 
the distinguished Librarian of the Bibliothéque Nationale. The 
first instalment of this work, which will extend to at least twelve 
volumes, and contain more than 10,000 hitherto unpublished letters, 
deals with Murat’s youth, the Italian and Egyptian Campaigns, etc., 


1. ‘The Early History of the Levant Company.”” By M. Epstein, M.A., M.D 
London: George Routledge & Sons. é 

2. ‘ Lettres et Documents pour servir 4 l’histoire de Joachim Murat (1767-1815)."” 
Publiés par S.A. le prince Murat avec Introduction et Notes de Paul Le Breton, 
Tome I. Paris; Plon-Nouirrit et Cie. 
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down to June, 1801. The few letters that have come down to us 
of Murat’s youth show him to have been a model son and brother. 
Murat’s figure will assuredly gain still more heroic proportions by 
the revelations of these documents, the value of which to the 
historian it would be difficult to exaggerate. He was not only a 
great soldier, but a prudent statesman and administrator. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


The London with which we are familiar so little resembles 
the London of fifty years ago that if some belated reveller of that 
period were permitted to revisit the glimpses of the moon, after a 
Rip Van Winkle sleep, he would find all his old haunts either swept 
away or else transmogrified beyond recognition. Mott’s, Kate 
Hamilton’s, and the rest of the “night-houses,” have long been 
closed ; Cremorne Gardens are bricks and mortar ; cheery hostelries 
have given place to huge caravansaries or restaurants glittering with 
mirrors and electro-plate. Radcliffe Highway is safer by night than 
Piccadilly ; the approaches to the Tower have ceased to be infested 
by dangerous footpads, and the Arches of the Adelphi, once the 
resort of the worst characters, now serve, for the most part, as 
wine-vaults. The prize-ring is now represented by occasional box- 
ing and wrestling matches, and neither in Endell Street nor else- 
where can a cock-pit be found. The County Council and the 
Nonconformist conscience, of which it is the mouthpiece, have 
swept many unhallowed institutions away. Are we, therefore, 
morally better than our fathers and grandfathers? “One of the 
Old Brigade,” who may be forgiven for being a /audator temporis 
acti, in “ London in the Sixties,”1 thinks not. It was a happy 
inspiration that prompted this survivor of a full-blooded age, who 
went everywhere and saw everything worth seeing, to record his 
experiences in so readable a form. This volume constitutes a 
valuable chapter in the history of social life in England at a period 
of transition, the materials for which could otherwise be obtainable 
by the future historian only by patient research. Such a compila- 
tion, too, would lack the note of conviction that alone belongs to 
narratives of personal experience. There is pathos in “ The Last 
of the Old Brigade,” and to most of the individuals that composed 
it. Horace’s admonition :-— 


1. ** London in the Sixties (with a Few Digressions).’’ By One of the Old Brigade. 
London : Everett & Co. 





Contemporary Literature. 


Lusisti satis, edisti satis atque bibisti: 

Tempus abire tibi est,— 
might serve as a fitting epitaph. There are four interesting 
illustrations. 

It is long since we have read a more interesting story than 
“The Bond Women,”2 by Mr. H. Maxwell, who deserves congratu- 
lation on having invented an entirely new plot. Deathbed mar- 
riages, either as acts of tardy reparation or for the purpose of en- 
riching penniless beauties have, from time out of mind, been part 
of the stock in trade of fiction writers; but, in every instance, as 
far as our experience extends, sentiment has been the leading 
motive on the part of the contracting couple. Here, however, a 
girl of aristocratic birth, who is virtually engaged to a worth- 
less officer, with whom she fancies she is desperately in love, 
allows herself to be hurried into a marriage with a multi-millionaire 
who is not expected to survive the ceremony. But this rough 
diamond neither dies then nor later on, when he deliberately seeks 
death in the belief that his existence is a bar to his wife’s happi- 
ness. Next he reports himself as killed in a railway accident, 
and obtains work as a common labourer until circumstances arise 
which necessitate his resuming his proper place in society. The 
way in which the author deals with the complex condition of 
affairs shows that he is master of his craft. “The Bond Women” 
is a thoroughly good story. 


Molly Molloy, the heroine of “ Three Lovers and One Lass,”3 
cannot be congratulated on two out of her trio of swains, for one 
was the leading spirit of a gang of cosmopolitan robbers, and the 
other by stealing a will, deprived her of home and fortune, with 
the object of forcing her into marriage with him. The sinister 
figure of Miriam, whose jealousy of Molly eventually caused her 
to betray Sydney Lisle, broods over the story, which is one of 
highly sensational interest. Novelists—even when they happen 
to be lawyers—as, for example, the author of “Ten Thousand a 
Year ””—are apt to make egregious blunders in questions of law, 
and, in real life, the evidence of the solicitor who had drawn up 
the missing will, would have effectually silenced the scoundre 
whom it disinherited. , 

Judging from Miss I. D. Hardy’s “Love in Idleness,”4 the 
orange groves of Florida must be an earthly paradise for young 
settlers, especially for “the remittance-man.” Mrs. Whitworth’s 
boarders, who, for the most part, were scions of the aristocracy, 


2. ‘* The Bond Women.” By H. Maxwell. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
3. ‘‘ Three Lovers and One Lass.’”? By Alice Maud Meadows. London: Digby, 


Long & Co. 
4. ‘*Lovein Idleness.” By Iza Duffus Hardy. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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spent nearly all their time in shooting, fishing, rowing, and, when 
Violet came on a long visit to Rosemary, diversified these sports 
by making love to these fascinating beauties, who, in the fond 
belief that unhappy experience had sealed their hearts against the 
tender passion, entered deliberately into the notoriously dangerous 
game of flirtation. Max Randolph flirted with each in turn only 
too successfully, and, as a genuine comradeship existed between 
the girls, the upshot would have been problematic had not a tragedy 
occurred which cleared the situation. “Love in Idleness” may be 
recommended as good reading for the summer holidays. 

In “ The Price of a Secret,”5 the veteran novelist, Mr. T. W. 
Speight, proves that his hand has not lost its cunning when he tells 
how the possession of wealth fraudulently withheld from its nght- 
ful owner entails the damnosa hereditas of blackmailing, assassina- 
tions, premature and most-troubled deathbeds, personation and 
self-destruction. George Trenwith is less to be pitied than his 
brother Gervase, for he had independent means, and lacked the 
excuse of Adam in the Garden. Both characters are pourtrayed 
with a sureness of touch which is uncommon in this class of fiction. 
The story, interesting throughout, is not wholly sordid, as might 
be supposed. 

In “ The Diamond and the Lady,”6 Mr. James Blyth, who is 
acquiring the reputation of an all-round novelist, gives us another 
breezy and wholesome tale of adventure, in which a detective plays 
an important part. This individual knows his business, but makes 
no pretensions to possessing the preternatural sagacity of the late 
Sherlock Holmes. As most of the scenes are laid in the Norfolk 
Broads, with the rivers, roads, and marshes of which the author 
seems thoroughly familiar, there is no lack of picturesque descrip- 
tion. He affords us also a glimpse of life in Holland. Of “the 
diamond ” in question it suffices to say that it is not only worth a 
king’s ransom, but on its safe-keeping hangs the luck of an ancient 

‘Norfolk family. “The Lady,” in addition to having more than her 

fair share of good looks, can shoot straight when the occasion 
demands it, and, still more wonderful to relate, is not afraid of 
rats. 

In “ The Man-made Law,”? Miss Coralie Stanton and Mr. 
Heath Hosken take up the cudgels—if so homely a weapon could 
find a place in their jewelled armoury of words—in deadly earnest 
on behalf of the sacramental view of matrimony. Three years 
after the birth of her daughter, Pauline, Beata Lorimer, wealthy 


. ‘The Price of a Secret.’”?” By T. W. Speight. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
6. ‘The Diamond and the Lady,”” By James Blyth. London; Digby, Long 


& Co. 
7. ‘The Man-made Law.”’ By Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken. London: 
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and beautiful, drifted into a breach of her marriage vows, and was 
promptly divorced. As the man who had led her astray soon 
afterwards wedded another, she found ample leisure to meditate on 
her lot in the luxurious solitude of her Venetian palace. Fifteen 
years elapse, and she finds herself face to face with the husband 
she had wronged and the daughter, who stood in sore need of a 
mother’s guidance. To save Pauline she re-marries Mr. Latimer, 
though her heart is given to a multi-millionaire whose chief object 
in life consists in preaching, in season and out of season, the 
blessedness of a free and easy divorce court. “The Man-made 
Law ” is a brilliant, rather than convincing story, composed in a 
style that seems to be compounded of Ouida and Marie Corelli. 
Nearly everyone of the characters is rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice, and revels in the purchase of the rarest objects of art. 
The principal villain offers an annuity of £10,000 a year te a penni- 
less foreign aristocrat, if she succeeds in ruining the reputation of a 
clerical opponent. The exuberance of the authors’ imagination 
will not, however, mar the reader’s enjoyment of a decidedly clever 
and original novel. 


In “Do the Dead Depart (and Other Questions)” ?8 Miss E. 
Katharine Bates, the author of “Seen and Unseen,” addresses her- 
self to believers, not to materialists, whose existence she questions 
at the present day. Personal experience is the sole argument she 
employs. She objects to the term “ supernatural,” and would sub- 
stitute for it “ supernormal,” advisedly. Some of her experiences 
are of a startling nature, but no one who has brought an unbiassed 
mind to the study of her book could question the absolute sincerity 
of the writer. Limitations of space, unfortunately, admit of our 
quoting only two of her experiences, the first of a spirit’s return, 
the second an instance of clairvoyance. The author had a brother 
who, for thirty years, had been paralysed. A fortnight after his 
death he appeared to his sister to comfort her with regard to a 
business interview on the morrow, which was causing her intense 
anxiety. By clairvoyance was recovered a valuable ruby that had 
dropped out of a ring which had formerly belonged to a Rajah. 
There are chapters devoted to clairaudience, voices, reincarnations, 
automatic writing, etc. A formidable list of instances of spiritual 
phenomena recorded in Holy Writ confronts the “ Bible Christian ” 
who scoffs at the possibility of their recurrence nowadays. The 
appendix contains testimonies to the “supernormal” from a num- 
ber of scientists of note, ¢.g., Sir Oliver Lodge, A. Russel Wallace, 
Dr. Richard Hodgson, and many others. 


8, ‘*Do the Dead Depart (and other Questions) ?’’ By E. Katharine Bates. 
London: T. Werner Laurie. 
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DRAMA. 


Herr Hans Miiller, who has already made his mark in litera- 
ture as poet, playwright, and story-teller, now comes before the 
public with a four-act drama, remarkable alike for originality of 
plot and profound psychological insight, displayed in characterisa- 
tion, entitled “ Die Puppenschule ” (“ The Dolls’ School”)! This 
school for actors is managed by Timotheus Oesterlein—“ the divine 
Timotheus,” as his pupils, whom he regards as his children, occa- 
sionally call him. An enthusiast in his art, yet, in spite of his sixty 
years, of a romantic and essentially child-like nature, he teaches 
the strange doctrine that an actor who would attain distinction 
should play in the world the part for which he is cast on the stage. 
Ralph Ké6rner, for instance, has been trained by Oesterlein to play 
lover's parts, and he proved an apt pupil; but, instead of paying 
honourable court to the manager’s pretty daughter, he made pas- 
sionate love to the latter’s young and idolised wife. Poor Oesterlein 
is distracted with grief and shame on learning, through “the 
villain” of the company, that Ralph had stolen his wife’s affection. 
In this play, as in real life, tears lurk in the wake of laughter, and 
the note of sadness struck at the close of the first act develops into 
a deep and mournful chord as the catastrophe approaches. We 
have a few clever playwrights in England, but it is doubtful if 
there exists one capable of writing a play of such high qualities as 
“Die Puppenschule.” 

In “ Mathilde ”2 love and politics, as both were understood in 
XVIth century Italy, play their respective parts. To summarise 
the complex plot of this splendid drama is, however, by no means 
easy. The Duke of Ferrara, now sinking into a testy dotage, has 
no successor except a distant cousin, Mathilde, who, for four years, 
had dwelt neglected in a corner of his palace. Between this world- 
wearied prince and the haughty, tempestuous beauty flamed a hatred 
that neither was at pains to conceal from the world about them. 
The time-serving Chamberlain, an upstart like himself, loves her, 
though she rejects his suit with scorn. “Catch both,” exclaims 
the Duke :— 

Marry them, my lord Cardinal, and then 
In one wide-bottomed bag send them to sea, 
Gradually wet, to drown. 


Benedet d’Avrauche, a ruined gamester and revolutionary, hope- 
lessly in love with Mathilde, is instigated by the Chamberlain to 


1. ‘‘ Die Puppenschule : Schauspiel in vier Akten, von Hans Miiller.” Berlin: Egon 


Fleischel & Co. 
2. ‘ Mathilde.’? By A. A. Jack, London : Archibald Constable & Co. 
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poison the Duke. The fell deed, as the following speech shows, 
can be contemplated without qualms of conscience: 

Bene.: There is no God. 

Chamb.: How inconveniently you say the same 

Which we have other words for! What’s this deed 

Except it brave his canon? Murder, say you? 

The sowing of a revolution’s crop 

Of flaming cities; that’s its better name. 

Removal of one soon to be removed. 
The Duke is poisoned, but, instead of the republic for which 
Benedet yearned being proclaimed, the Council has nominated the 
Chamberlain Regent, and the latter, by ingratiating himself with 
the populace, is soon in a position to become a despot. Mean- 
while Mathilde, the hapless victim of his revenge, languishes under 
a cloud of suspicion. Benedet, after a stormy interview with the 
Regent, rushes to Mathilde, declares his love and guilt, and then 
stabs himself. The dead man’s story is confirmed by the Regent, 
and Mathilde, out of gratitude for vindicating her innocence, offers 
him the hand she had once refused. After ruling for some years 
wisely, he is seized with a sudden illness, and dies, but not before 
he has confessed to his wife the part he had played in the Duke’s 
murder. The Chancellor’s words voice the feelings of the Duchy: 

This was a gentleman of royal line 

Somewhere in past, for all he did was gracious, 

If wisdom’s dressed in grace. 
Here, as in “ The Prince,” Mr. A. A. Jack has produced a drama 
of high poetic value, which, in form and spirit, closely resembles 
the best work of the Elizabethans. 





POETRY. 


Mr. Habberton Lulham, in “ Devices and Desires,” found 
poetic material in a cab-drive; in the volume before us, a boot- 
black inspires a somewhat didactic lay. Only a true poet can 
conceive poetry in the common things of life, and only a rank 
Philistine could despise him for doing so. Mr. Lulham’s best 
sonnet is entitled “ The ‘Common Man,’ and concludes thus :— 

And though his days be filled with sorrows keen, 
Though man’s disdain should grind him to the dust, 
On one strange honour he may surely trust— 

To stand, despite his part once low and mean, 

Sole actor in life’s last, great, tragic scene— 

Death’s isolation, awful and august. 





——— Se 
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“ The Blind Tryst ” is only less beautiful than “ Wisdom,” of which 
it is a delightful variant, and like a large proportion of “ Songs from 
the Dunes and Downs,”! is in blank verse of high distinction. This 
lyric is about to be published separately, with a series of illustra- 
tions by Sussex artists. Of the love-poems that of “Love's 
Neophyte” pleases us best, but all are characterised by purity, 
tenderness, and lack of affectation. 

As we have noticed, during the past five years, in the Wesz- 
minster Review, several volumes of verse, each of respectable bulk, 
by Mr. Marcus C. S. Rickards, the term “ minor” is applicable only 
in respect of quality to his prolific muse. “ Musical Imaginings ”? 
shows no advance on its predecessors. We are sorry to come to 
this conclusion, for Mr. Rickards has a poet’s love of nature, and 
his technique is beyond reproach. His ideals, too, are lofty, and 
invariably find expression in fluent, graceful verse of a kind that 
seldom rises above the level of the “ Albums” and “ Keepsakes ” 
of early Victorian days. There are many, doubtless, te whom this 
prettily bound volume will afford pleasure, and it will be pleasure 
of a moral and intellectual order. 


1. “Songs from the Downs and Dunes.” By MHabberton Lulham. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. 
2. ‘Musical Imaginings.” By Marcus C. S. Rickards. Clifton: J. Baker 
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